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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

FORTHCOMING SALE 

FRIDAY, MARCH 17 
Antique and Modern Silver, Sheffield Plated 
Ware, Jewellery, Bric-a-Brac. 

NOTICE to EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES.— 
Valuations for Probate, and the Auction Rooms 
and Warehouses are open daily for the early 
reception of Furniture and Miscellaneous 
Property by previous arrangement. 


R. HARMER, PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER. 

* Clients and prospective vendors are asked 

to note that as from March 6 our address will 
be 39-42 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. The telephone 
will remain unaltered. Mayfair 0218 (3 lines). 

IF YOU HAVE FINE STAMPS TO SELL, 
H. R. Harmer will gladly advise you as to the 
best means of disposal. 

More than 2,500 leading Philatelists are regular 
buyers at H. R. Harmer’s weekly auctions in 
London and New York. Realisations are con- 
sistently the highest in philatelic auctioneering. 

Valuations for Insurance, Probate or Sale are 
accepted by all authorities. Fees are remitted in 
full if sale instructions are given within twelve 
months of appraisal. 


UTTICK & SIMPS ‘ON, LTD., 

will hold the following SALE by AU CTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
The THIRID) PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc., 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to 
be sold by Order of the Executors), in April, 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


16 } per line. 


- PERSONAL on 
XTRA SMOKING ENJOYMENT is yours at 
very little extra cost, when your cigarette 
is Pall Mall de Luxe, fresh from the Rothman 
blending rooms. Supplied direct at 12/10d. per 
100. £3 3s. 2d. per 500, £6 6s. 1d. per 1,000, all post 
free.—Send your order and remittance to ROTH- 
MANS LTD., Folio C. L.,5, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 
| 4 ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
UEL AND SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Samples 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 5 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, ae ' ; 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns- 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
HAND an: and Nail Institute sends a Special Home 
Treatment parcel for war-weary hands and 
nails (including famous Healthinale), 10/-.— 
Appointment with CORALIE GODFREY at 
35, Old Bond Street, 10/6. Reg. 3387. sae 
NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES. _ Treasured Memories: 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. mney, 
LD SPORTING and COACHING COLLECTION 
DISPERSAL, consequent upon advanced 
years of owner. Includes ‘‘HUNTING,”’ ‘‘SHOOT- 
ING,” “COURSING,” “COCK FIGHTING,” 
“RACING.’’—Write: Box 784. 


























PERSONAL 


‘A RTIST offers his ETCHINGS of "Cotswold 
villages, country towns. Unframed, 2'. gns. 
each.—F.S., 24, Waverley Road, Liverpool 23. 





NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, . GOLD. 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 


prices given. Call or send registered post— 
SPINK & +e LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James's, London, 
S.W.1. ‘rahe: Whitehall 5275.) 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can he con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street. 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
CARPETS AND R AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878, 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel.: VICtoria 0134. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam users, 16/- ton 











(Between 
97, New 


at works. 5-ton trucks any station.—Box 84, 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

‘NULTURED PEARL co., LTD., 14, Dover 

Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces Real 
!iamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers: National 


and Provincial Bank. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE, F urniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
W: inc chester. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, “EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

IREPLACES—for all problems concerning. 

CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Consultant, 
21, _ Carter" 8 Lane, } Stratford- -on- -Avon. 


RE YOU INTERESTED _ in evidence of 

survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, 8.W.7. 























RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, w.1. 
PAYING GUEST: Gentleman in late thirties, 
literary interests, widely travelled, wishes 
live with congenial family in country.—Box 791. 
INE FLUID FOR SALE. Super-fine quality. 
One gallon, 16/6; two gallons, 30'-, carriage 
paid. Cash with order to Dept. 16. J. GORDON, 
Unity Works, Heddon Street, London, W.1. 
IPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS, 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists, 
3 APIDISM.—FIVE THINGS that RAPIDISM 
willdofor you. It will (1) create will-power; 





(2) perfect your memory; (3) increase your self- 
confidence; (4) train you to think and talk 
“on your feet’’; (5) enable you to realise your 


ambitions.—Write now for free Booklet to THE 
RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, C208, TUITION HOUSE, 
London, S.W.19. 
OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers..-JACK BARCLAY. 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
OUTH-EASTERN IRONWORKS and Engineers 
are prepared to produce Agricultural or other 
Implements, and seek new lines for post-war 
production.—Box 738. 
TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”’~ This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(dif necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 


cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-Ib. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes. 


etc.; ca. riage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 


CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 
QUASH: A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 

Hand made by craftsmen. JOHN JAQUES AND 

SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 

Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 

catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 

Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575). 
‘HE PUBLIC EYE is cast in approval at those 

who have had their garments Turned and 

Retailored, Converted, Altered, Cleaned or 

Renovated by SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., 

LTD., 61, BEDFORD HILL, BALHAM, LONDON, 

S.W.12. Tel.: Streatham 1600. 30 years’ experi- 

ence Savile Row garments. Post garments for 

advice and estimate without obligation. 


ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Sec ond- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware. 
Oxford Street, w.1. 


EST OF ENGLAND.— ‘Public, , please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


HO would lease or sell cheaply, COTTAGE, 

HOUSE or old BUILDINGS, and few acres 
for me to convert into Youth Hostel in Dulverton, 
Launceston, Bideford, Coombe Martin, Clovelly, 
Looe, Fowey, Mylor, Lyme Bay area.—BARKER, 
Bwlchygroes, Moylgrove, Pembs. 


OUNG GENTLEMAN invites partner(s) 


purchasing island jointly and assisting part- 
time in developing for future.—Box 804. 














_ Personal 2/-. _ | 2/-. 
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(Min, 3 lines.) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS _ 


EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
 OURNEMOUTH. | 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 

ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 

Telephone: 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 








(CPowBoROUGH. SUSSEX: 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Central heating throughout. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
OTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. = a 
IDHURST SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
‘TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 




















(Built 1690) 

The Hotel with a personality for artistic atmo- 
sphere, exquisite beds, famous for its cooking. 
No single rooms available. 

T one Stratford- -on-Avon 2575. 

USSE NEAR BATTLE. 


MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
el.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met by arrangement. Term Terms from 5 gns, 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


MAN OR WOMAN (exempt) required as 2nd in 
garden producing for market. Accommo- 
dation, but no cottage. Light garden work and 
fruit under glass. Experience not essential. 
Would suit gentlewoman. Apply Vice-Admiral 
PEARSON, Rocklands, Goodrich, Ross-on-Wye. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
NGLISHMAN desires post. Married, middle 
age. Good administrative and secretarial 
ability, a CHARTERED ENGINEER, and very 
interested in agriculture. Would invest, say 
£300 to £400. With, or without daughter, having 
four years’ farming experience. Salary of minor 
importance. Any suggestions, please?—Box 801. 
Estate MANAGEMENT: Gentlewoman (38) 

possessing thoroughly sound secretarial and 
agricultural bookkeeping experience, highest 
personal references, will shortly be available. 
M.O.L. permit.—Box 698 

ANAGER, ex R.N., seeks permanent post as 

Private Secretary to lady or gentleman; 

highest testimonials.—Box 802. 

TRONG BOY, height 5ft. 7in., age, 14%, requires 

job on up-to-date farm with opportunities to 
learn farming. No milk rounds or housework. 
Board, with standard wages. Able to milk.— 
Box 759. 



































LIVESTOCK 
ORDON SETTERS for sale; 3 dog and 3 bitch 
pups, beautifully bred by Peter of Biggin ex 
Dignity of Cairlie. Suitable for gun, show or 
home. Aged 6 weeks. 10 gns. to 15 gns.—MRS. 
ROWE, 20, Worple Road, Epsom 1155. 











EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modemis 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe apo, 
Modern education for all exams. Libera] die 
individual attention, moderate fees.- Prospect 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby, | 
LANGFoRD GROVE SCHOOL is “now 4 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, ; 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surroynj 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys ang Biri 
from 5 upwards. Advanced courses for tne oldd 
students in languages, music, the arts, dreg 
making, secretarial work, and in ‘echnj; 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINERH 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVICE 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursar/es avai 
able for children of parents on Active Servic 
Tel: KINGTON 8. 


P=ETERSTOW COURT ‘Residential _ 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wy 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age e 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F 
and Instructor of the Institute of the 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’’ (a spe 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195 A), Palace 
HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC 
If so, get in touch now with th 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM--the on y 
under the patronage of leading 
proprietors. All courses at REDUC 
Training in Journalism. Short Stori 
Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays and Eng 
ture. PERSONAL COACHING by corre 
—Write to Applications Departme 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. } 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Coll 
Molton Street, W.1. May 
Branch; St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. 
TRAn NOW and be prepared to play 
IN THE POST-WAR WORL)») 
at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG 
67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939, 
or in the country near Windsor at Clareng 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham % 


FOR SALE 
NTIQUES. Choice Furniture and Chin 
Anything obtainable. Everything guam 
teed and delivered. Correspondence invited, 
WOODHOUSE, 120, Baker Street, Luton, 
AXTER AND LE BLOND (OVAL). PRIN 
AND BOOKS (ILLUSTRATED). DISPOSA 
‘‘EXHIBITION STATE” Collection. Wide variet 
of popular subjects, also extensive COLLECT! 
SPORTING PAINTING AND PRINTS. Inquiri 
solicited.—Box 796. 
LACKTHORN THUMB PIECE STICKS, Wall 
ing Sticks, Swagger Canes.—Particula 
LT.-COL. UPTON, East Knoyle, Salisbury. 
2O0OKS ON HUNTING, SHOOTING, ANGLIN 
ETC., inexpensively lent by post. Sa 
roomy addressed envelope and 6d. stamps {i 
500-BOOK SPORTSMEN’S CATALOGUE. 
CL/POSTAL LIBRARIES LTD., Kingsbury, N.¥: 
ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still 
Being, post free 3s. A Calendar of Flows 
and their Saints, post free 2/6; both unique 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
OSYTOES and TUFFHEELS solve the HOl 
problem. 6d. and 4d. each pair. TUF! 
—*. 62, Harpur Street, Bedford, Beds. 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ April 3, 1942, to Dec. ? 
1942 (June 5 missing); Jan. 1, 1943, to Dec. 
1943; Jan, 7, 1944, to Feb. 25, 1944 (96 copies); 
new.—Offers to BARNES, 22, Fernhurst Avent 
Blackpool. 
PENVZENOTES (envelope and notepaper in 0 
piece), handiest stationery known; availa 
in packets (4 for 5/6), post free, from G. SWAl 
(agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in count 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 34.i 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberlas i 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, | lasting, sting, 14/- ‘ya. i, 61 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHO 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghsh 
1, baadesictghed ae painted on Ivory from any pho! 
graph. Moderate fee. Specimens submitted 
C. J., Northway Court, Ashchurch, Gloucester. 
MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variei 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Mect#! 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp wi 
requirements. Will also purchase any of ¢ 
above or other goods of interest to children, § 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque 
return.—_BOTTERILLS, Models Department, 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
Piano (0 ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will# 
purchase any of the above, fullest partic 
and price required, cheque by return.—BO' 
ILLS, Music Department, High St.. Canvey, Est 
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TAMPS! Early British Colonials —Selecti 

superb copies sent on approval to serious 
lectors. a of cat. price. Also some “ut 
superb used moderns. ‘‘K,’’6, Westhii! Rd. 


IELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper ‘an § 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, suitable 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., © 5/- (cal 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. Sam 
against stamp. Write, Dept. 6, c STREE! 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.v. 
WEEDS. Have your favourite 
exactly in John Peel tweed fr 
Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYN 
Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS ! 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-o 
Sr 
WANTED _ 
ISHING RODS, REELS and TA’ 
disused, required; good price ¢: 
OLD CIGARETTE CASE (mini 
action, wanted. Price immate 
sovereign purse.—Box 792. s 
ICTURE PRESERVATION has ! 
studied, and many valuable W 
successfully RESTORED to their 
ance through competent treat 
MORLEY ANSELL, 24, Cromwell © 
OTHER PROPERTY AND 
ADVERTISING PAGE 
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SOUNTRY LIFE 


XCV. No. 2460 MARCH 10, 1944 


_KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








By direction of the Right Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, D.S.O., M.C. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


IN THE VALE OF AYLESBURY 


Between Leighton Buzzard ‘and Aylesbury 
THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PORTIONS OF THE 


MENTMORE ESTATE about 3,900 ACRES 


situated 2 miles from 
Leighton Buzzard, 6 miles 
from Aylesbury and within 
40 miles of London, and 
lying in or near the villages 
and hamlets of Mentmore, 
Cheddington, Wingrave, 
Ledburn, Marsworth and 
Horton and including 
SOME OF THE FINEST 
GRAZING COUNTRY IN 
THE SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND 








Other farms included in the Lot 9. REDBOROUGH FARM, LEDBURN. 289 ACRES. 
Sale are :— 


Helsthorpe Farm 
412 Acres 


Broadmead Farm 
206 Acres 


Model Farm 
558 Acres 


Church Farm, Marsworth 
161 Acres 


All well equipped with suit- 
able Residencesand Buildings, 
and having adequate accom- 
modation for stock. Most of Lor 13. LEDBURN FARM. es ee. 
the Farms have good modern 

Cow-houses. 





LoT 12. MANOR FARM, LEDBURN. 117 ACRES. 


Numerous Cottages, 
Village Properties and 
accommodation fields, 
principally at Cheddington, 
Ledburn, Crafton and near 
Wingrave. 


The Estate is completely 
let at moderate rents pro- 
ducing a total of about 


£5,400 per annum. 





we iil ‘ It will be offered as a whole 
or 19. CRAFTON FARM, MENTMORE. 230 ACRES. in the first instance, and if 


. » QC YESTEND FARM, CHEDDINGTON. 366 ACRES. 
not so sold then in lots. Lor 38. atta catiai aia 


Three valuable and well- 
known’ Fully Licensed 
Premises : ‘‘ Hare and 
Hounds,’’ Ledburn, subject 
to 3 months’ notice with 
Stabling and Paddocks 
adjoining. The Stag Inn, 
Mentmore, subject to 3 
months’ notice ; and The 
Rosebery Arms, Chedd- 
ington, Lease expiring Lady 
Day, 1945. 


on To be offered as separate lots. 
16, TOWN FARM, CHEDDINGTON. 268 ACRES. Lot 55. MANOR FARM, MARSWORTH. 165 ACRES. 
) Manor Farm 295 Acres, and Town Farm, 298 Acres, Hoggeston, two well-known and valuable Holdings situated in and about the 
ige of Hoggeston, between Aylesbury and Buckingham and about 8 miles from the former, both let and producing a total Rent of £943 p.a. 
These two Farms will be offered as separate lots. 
ALL THE ABOVE TO BE OFFERED AS INDICATED FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
AT THE SWAN HOTEL, LEIGHTON BUZZARD ON TUESDAY, APRIL 4, AT 2.30 p.m. 
icitors: Messrs. Allen & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, E.C.3. Resident Agent: C. C. Edmunds, Esq., J.P., Mentmore Estate Office, Leighton Buzzard. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan price 2s. 6d. per copy. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AnD aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 











By order of C. F. Slatter, Esq. VACANT POSSESSIO 


*“ OAKMEAD ” 
BIGGIN HILL, Near WESTERHAM, KEN’ 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT AND COMMODIOUS 
FREEHOLD BUNGALOW 


Hall, 2 large reception rooms, veranda, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and scullery 
Main electricity, gas and water. 


MATURED GARDENS, ORCHARD AND LAND ABOUT 
y, ACRES 


INCLUDING VALUABLE BUILDING FRONTAGES TO ROADS FRONT AND RE R 
AND SUITABLE FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THE PREMISES ON WEDNESDA |, 
MARCH 22, 1944, at 12 o’clock punctually. 
THE SALE OF THE SURPLUS FURNITURE AND EFFECTS WI L 
FOLLOW IMMEDIATELY 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale (price 3d.) and Furniture Catalogues from the Auctione ‘5 
JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) Solici 
W. M. Marchant, Esq., 80, Fleet Street, London, BS C.4, » Ge: Central 1363.) 











WITH THE COTSWOLD COLN VIEWING AND POSSESSION AFTER | DORSET- WILTS BORDERS 


LADY DAY, 1944 
THROUGH THE GARDEN 
REMOTE SUSSEX 
VACANT POSSESSION on COMPLETION Away from main roads. Station 5% miles. Omnibuag/, mile. 


Near a village. 











Near Shaftesbury, 700 ft. a.s.l. Views towards Cranb ve 
Chase. 


SMALL ULTRA-MODERN HOUSE (F 


| 
: . - DISTINCTION 
DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD HOUSE ON HIGH A el Ly Nae haa neat WITH A VERITABLE “SUN-TRAP.” 
er pee A peccrumiand UE OLD ache sneasete 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bath, showers, 3 w.c.s, loge 
Having 4 reception rooms (the most attractive library is SQ = 16 ft. by 12 ft. 3 ins., dining room 20 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft., 
an especial feature), 8 principal and secondary bedrooms, IN FARMHOUSE STYLE | study or garden room. All-electric kitchen. Garage. 
3 bathrooms, etc. Good domestic offices (Aga cooker). | Good rooms. Oak beams and floors. Open fireplaces. | Gardens, orchard. 
Main water and electricity. Centra] heating. Telephone. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 bed and | SMALL PADDOCK AND DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND 
Comp Ss 6. Seine. eens. hp dg | BELT (8 ACRES OF WOODS, RHODODENDRONS, 
WELL PLANNED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. | Electric light from Delco paraffin plant. Water from own | BLUEBELLS, AND VIEWS). 

2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. Ceeeh . Spring. ee as | TOTAL 11 ACRES 

In all about nine poe PmOCADSOINING, am mines | Main water and electric light and power. Telephone, 
ell timbered gardens and groun La or bathing 
3 ACRES Paddock and arable land. In all £3,700 FREEHOLD 
29 ACRES POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 (about 21 acres at present let off). pac re pee ween will not w rr pow loving, the 
— — ignified space of Georgian rooms. It will appeal to somebody 
mn gira sinning : PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD with an eye on the domestic problem. 

Full particulars from Sole Agents : JACKSON STOPS, Land | JACKSON Stops & STAFF invite preliminary enquiries : Sole Agents: Jackson Stops & STAFF, Land Agents, 

Agents, Cirencester. 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 29, Princes Street, Yeovil. 





AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED 


BUCKS-BERKS BORDERS 


Outskirts of an old-world Thames-side village. 


AN OUTSTANDING SMALL ESTATE 
Including a XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Stabling and garages. Main 
electricity and water. Central heating. Domestic hot water. 
STANDING IN SECLUDED AND BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND A FINELY TIMBERED 
PARK. LAKE AND STREAM. 6 COTTAGES. 
In all about 
140 ACRES 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY RESTORED, MODERNISED AND WELL CARED FOR. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Apply: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 














Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, wl 








“EAST SUSSEX 45 MILES FROM LONDON 
Occupying one of the finest positions on eo Facing South. 500 feet above In the loveliest part of Surrey 











AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE A PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Vita-glass sun lounge. ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 
GARAGE. STABLES. COTTAGES ™ 
THE GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY ADORNED WITH senator delaggrenieernce line nepangarscseicgaa 
PAVED Pits, TeNsis [AWN ORNAMENTAL SHRUBDERIS: MATHER ty ate ger~ 
yED PATHS, Yi y y R HER 
GARDEN, AWN, ORN KITCHEN GARDEN LOVELY GROUNDS OF 2% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 31 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Owner’s Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W .1 Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, 


FRANK & 


RUTLEY 





GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 
OVER 260 ACRES 


* 





The Residence is well appointed 
and stands about 200 ft. up, facing 
South, with beautiful views. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 
8 bedrooms ( 6 with basins), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Coy.’s electric 
light and power. Telephone. Good 
water supply. Modern drainage. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Stabling. Garage with rooms, 3 cot- 

tages. FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS, 

which are accredited and maintain a 
herd of pedigree dairy cattle. 





THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include 

tennis court, attested walks, kitchen 

garden, orchard, woodland, arable and 
pasture land. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Hunting. Golf. 


Further particulars of the Agents: 

Messrs. RANK AND 

RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(15,432) 





SUSSEX 


SITUATED ON A PLEASANT COUNTRY ROAD BETWEEN HAYWARDS 
H TH AND LEWES 
1 mile village, shops and station. 


PLEASING BRICK AND TILED COTTAGE RESIDENCE, having 3 reception, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE, STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
PRODUCTIVE GARDEN including FRUIT of all varieties, lawn, woodland with 
pond, meadow, etc., in all about 6 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


(gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,808.) 


POSSESSION MARCH 25 NEXT 


NEWBURY FOUR MILES 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE built of brick with tiled roof, standing 400 ft. 
up on sand subsoil, with good views. Approached by a drive with lodge at entrance, 
well-arranged accommodation all on two floors, comprises: lounge hall, 4 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Central heating. Company’s electric light and 
power. Telephone. Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 
3 or 4 cars with rooms over. THE GARDENS include lawn, flower beds and 
herbaceous borders; woodland walks; hard tennis court; walled kitchen garden; 
orchard; paddock; in all about 8 ACRES. 
FOUR COTTAGES CLOSE BY CAN BE HAD IF REQUIRED 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
with 
INIMEDIATE POSSESSION 





Picked position adjoining golf 
course with private entrance thereto 


RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION, 
erected for occupation of 
present owner. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Excellent 
offices with maids’ sitting room. 


SURREY — 30 MINUTES 


(40,806) 
All main services. 
Independent hot-water system. 
Full central heating and double 
garage. 





GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
artistically laid out and well maintained. 
Tennis lawn, terrace rockery, orchard, 


kitchen garden, air-raid shelter. 
In all about 


2%, ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,786) 
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20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 








(10 lines) 
NICHOLAS one 
Reading 4441 ** Nicholas, Reading °’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 





REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


MESSRS. NICHOLAS HAVE NOW ON THEIR REGISTERS A 
NUMBER OF PURCHASERS WHO ARE ACTIVELY SEEKING 
PROPERTIES IN BERKSHIRE AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES. 
Their requirements vary from 5 to 10 or 12 bedrooms, 3 to 4 reception 
rooms and usual amenities. POSSESSION REQUIRED EITHER 
IMMEDIATELY OR AFTER THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES. 


GOOD PRICES OFFERED FOR THE 
RIGHT PROPERTY 
Owners who may be thinking of selling either now or in the future— 


please communicate with MESSRS. NICHOLAS who will be pleased 
to inspect and advise without any obligation on the part of the Owner. 





READING 


Within easy access to station (fast trains to Paddington) and occupying a choice site with 
far-reaching views across the Thames Valley. 


FOR SALE 
A WELL APPOINTED DETACHED HOUSE 


situated well back from a quiet residential road. 

The accommodation comprises: GROUND FLOOR, 3 reception rooms 22ft. 6in. by 
15ft., 15ft. by 14ft., 17ft. 6in. by 14ft.; two with oak floors; one panelled. Convenient 
domestic offices. 

FIRST FLOOR. 6 bedrooms, the principal measuring 17ft. 6in. by 14ft., 14ft. 6in. by 
16ft.; fitted bathrooms. Heated linen cupboard. W.C. 

FLOOR ABOVE. Maids’ double bedrooms. 

Electric light. Water, gas and drainage. Several useful outbuildings. 

An ATTRACTIVE GARDEN with tennis lawn, orchard, vegetable garden, etc. 
Opposite side of road piece of grassland, which, if not required, could be sold off for 
future building site. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Particulars from: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441, 2 lines); 
and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















44, ST. JAMES’S 
‘LACE, S.W.1 


Regent 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK om 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 





SOUTHERN COUNTY 
65 miles from London. 
300 ACRES INCLUDING 3 FARMS AND WOODLANDS 
‘ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE and SMALLER HOUSE. 10 COTTAGES 
PRESENT RENT ROLL ABOUT £1,630 


/ ESTATE HAS BEEN WELL MAINTAINED AND IS; THEREFORE IN 
GOOD REPAIR. 


: PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE (of the Tudor period) is of considerable charm 

character, contains 7 bed and dressing rooms and 4 bathrooms, with central 

‘ng, companies’ water and electricity, and has been completely modernised. 
It is built of red brick and tiled. (Possession post-war.) 

GARAGE AND STABLING. TITHE BARN, LOVELY GARDENS. 

DOUBTEDLY A MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


ietails may be had from JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
London, 8.W.1. (L.R.20,612.) 





HIGH DORSET 
STONE-BUILT AND TILED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


(formerly a Rectory) on a hillside. Southerly aspect, panoramic views; convenient for 
main line station. 
THE RESIDENCE is in first-class order and modernised: 3 sitting-rooms, 
7 bedrooms (with lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and power. 
Abundant water. Telephone. Stabling for 4/5 horses. Garage and other buildings. 
Garden and grounds, orchard, paddock, ete. Hard tennis court. Total area about 


8 ACRES. PRICE £5,500 
VACANT POSSESSION IN THREE MONTHS. 
Owner’s Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R.20,665.) 


WEST KENT 
Southern aspect. Splendid views over unspoilt country.) 
RN COUNTRY HOUSE 
with main electricity, Company’s water, central heating. Standing in the midst of 
165 acres of well-wooded land through which the Kent Brook runs. Vacant possession 
and sporting rights in hand. Accommodation comprises : 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms (among them a self-contained suite with built-in fitted cupboards and 
a balcony). H. and c. in other rooms. Modern kitchen, etc., on ground floor. A 
sunny, easily run house. Large garage, stabling, etc., and two cottages with same 
service amenities as the house. ATTRACTIVE AND PRODUCTIVE GARDEN. 
Most Desirable Proposition at a Very Moderate Price 
Owner’s direct Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 
8.W.1. (L.R.20,611.) 





(26 miles from London. 
M 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘“ Selaniet, Siem, London’’ 





RURAL SUFFOLK 


Pleasant situation, 4 miles from Woodbridge. Fishing, boating, etc. close by. 
WELL-ARRANGED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
nicely situated with good views. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Staff sitting room. 
Main electricity. 
Good water supply. 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 
Useful outbuildings. 
One or two cottages. 
Matured grounds’ with 
many fine trees, tennis and 
other lawns, kitchen garden 
woodland, ete. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE TO BE AGREED. JUST IN THE MARKET 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (E.30,570a) 


BERKSHIRE 


On a lovely reach of the Thames, above Marlow. 


FOR SALE. AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


Particulars from : 


4 large reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
5 maids’ rooms above. 


Companies’ electric light 
and water. 


GARAGE. 
2 Cottages. Outbuildings. 
9 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 
(B.32,652) 


Apply: Arlington Street, 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, §.W.19. 


FASHIONABLE DISTRICT Nr. RICHMOND 


About 2 miles from station. 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE OF CHARLES II PERIOD 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN FIRST-CLASS DECORATIVE REPATI 


Conservatory, 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, complete offices 
with staff sitting room, 
14 bed and dressing rooms, 
boudoir, 3 bathrooms. 
All main services. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Beautiful grounds with 
lawns, fine cedar tree, 
productive kitchen garden 
with range of glass, rough 
paddock and woodland 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
IN ALL 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 
‘ED ONE OF THE FINEST HOUSES IN THE MARKET TO-DA 
aidan: AR LONDON. EARLY POSSESSION. 


Particulars aire HAMP TON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Te 


: REG.’8222.) 


"HANTS 


Ina village, 3 miles from Winchester. Near station. 


PLEASANT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms. 
7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ gas and water. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 


Matured grounds with 
tennis and other lawns. 


Kitchen garden. 
Frontage to river. 
2 ACRES | 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 
HAMP ee & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


: REG. 8222.) 
- BISHOP’S °® STORTFORD (243) 


S.W.1. 
(H.50,3869) 


Particulars from : 





(WIM. 0081.) 








by direction of the Exors. of the late 
Miss M. J. Woolley. 
BILLINGBOROUGH, 
Announcement of Sale of a freehold country Sudbr 
A CHARMING SMAL id PERIOD HOUSE, 
modernised. 
Main electricity. 
Pair cottages. 
Delightful inexpensive grounds 6 acres. Pos- 


RESIDENTIAL 
BILLINGBOROUGH 
Tudor house, now divided into three tene- 8 bed, 


grounds and possessing the old-world charm 
associated with the period of its erection, one 
of the principal features being the exceedingly 
well preserved Tudor staircase in oak with 
panelling of similar age 
Posse >ssion of the portion described as Lot 1. 


at the BULL 
THURSDAY, 
subject to Conditions of Sale. 

Messrs. KELHAM & SONS, Solicitors, Stam- 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Well timbered Residential and 


COUNTRY 
HAWKHURST. 
3 bathrooms, 
heating. Co.’s water and electricity. 


finely timbered grounds 24 acres. 
a farms, 


posse ssion of the residence 


at HAW KHURST. 


By Order of the Exors. of the late Lats WwW. 
Bosanquet. 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL WYE VALLEY 


Important Sale of a delightfully situated small 
Modern 
LANGETTS, 
equipped. 
ing and good water supply. 
comprises 
cloakroom, kitchen with Aga cooker, pantries, 
5 bed and dre ssing rooms (4 with wash basins), 
attic, 2 tiled bathrooms, 2 w.c.s, double garage, Ltp., 
attractive grounds, orchard and arable land 

in all about 21°333 acres. V R'VERSIDE. ELEGANT MANSION FOR 
of house and grounds. 
SALE by AUCTION by 


on WEDNESDAY, 
2.30 p.m. Full particulars from the Auc- 
tioneers, Hereford, or Messrs. Norton, Rose, 
Greenwell & Co., 
Street, London. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


__Min. 3 lines.) 


(1/6 per line. 


~ AUCTIONS 


Sir Wm. Brunyate, decd. 
WEST SUFFOLK 


AUCTIONS 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY 
HALL, a 


known as 
delightful sympathetically restored and 
3 bath, 3 reception. 
s, together with very private walled-in Coy.’s water. Central heating. 
session. AUCTION APRIL 12. 
Particulars : 
ARTHUR RUTTER, SONS & CO. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


and design. Vacant 


20-30 bedrooms, 4 or more reception rooms, 
usual domestic offices. 
BOX 787. 


Outskirts of pretty wings, hong *bus route, 6 miles 


Advertiser wishes to rent, for two or three 
years, part (unfurnished) of house, within 
convenient daily travelling distance of London 
(West End). 
bedrooms, telephone, garage.—Box 708. 





>» SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 
HODGKINSON & SON 
HOTEL, BOURNE, on 
MARCH 23, 1944, at 3 p.m., 


FOR SALE 


DERSYSHIRE—CHESHIRE 
18 miles Manchester. 
Residence for sale. Vacant. 
panelled), 10 bedrooms, 3 baths. 
About 27 acres (optional). 
Auctioneers, Buxton. 


LOUCESTER, WYE VALLEY. 


Auctioneers’ Offices, Bourne, Lines. 


Agric — 
including a_ FI NE 
HILL, 


RESIDENCE, **ELM 

14 bed and dressing rooms, usual services, 
4 reception rooms. Central supply. Stone outbuildings, garage 
Entrance 5 acres, including good orchard. 
Walled — and possession. Price £2,750.—Box 800. 
4 hop and 
accommodation and building HANTS, a eee 
the whole producing £740 p.a. Early 
can be obtained. 
by AUCTION, on APRIL 12, 
Full particulars : 
GEERING & COLYER 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 


400 acres, residential village, 


Garage, stabling. 


lounge, reception hall, 


1944, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath. Ou . 2% 


servants’ 


and vegetable garden. Garage 
Vacant possession on completion. 
freehold.—Particulars from W. J. a 
32, Southgate, aaatester (Tel. 2851), 
Messrs. HAMPT NS, 6, Arlington Street, 
(Tel. Regent 


I 
Near ROSS ON WYE M vacant possession. 


Country Residence 
BRIDSTOW. 


Main electric light, 


known as 
Expensively 
Central heat- 
Accommodation 
lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 


All main services. Central heating. 
under ‘4 acre garden with glasshouse. 


—Apply: Box 333, 
Aldwych House, W.C.2. 


Vacant possession 


5 i, ste abo 3} 
i Gs eA for ALE, standing in abeut 3% 


grounds comprising large greenhouse, 


GREENLANDS LTD 


le stage, 
MARCH 22, 1944, at 


self-supporting, 


Solicitors, 116, Old Broad kitchen, 2 bedrooms, lounge. 


LOCALITY IMMATERIAL. 


bedrooms.-—-ROGERS, Langley Wood, Barnfield 
Wood 


BORDER. — yo" 


Queen Anne 
4 reception (2 oak- 
Garden. 
HAMPSON BROs., June. 5 
station essential. 


Stone- 
built House of Character, on outskirts of 
500 ft. up, lovely views. 
Drawing, dining, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 
Own electric plant and water 
2 cars. 
Immediate 


rooms, garage and other modern conveniences, 
£3,000 to £5,000 freehold. 
ticulars to E. J. T. NEAL, 39, Station Road, 
Edgware. 


Exception- 

ally fine Residence with 3 reception and 
quarters, 
Outbuildings. 244 acres 


Buy, with possession if possible within 6 to 12 
months. 
rooms, modern conveniences and about 10-30 
acres land preferred. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Land 
Agents, Shrewsbury. 


garden comprising lawns, rose gardens, orchard 
for 2 cars. 


purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: ‘Vigilant 2212) 
DDLESEX, NORTHW OOD, immediate 
Unusually Charming 
Residence. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, oak- 
panelled hall with fitted cocktail bar adjoining, 
Vita-glass sun lounge, tiled bathroom, tiled and 
expensively fitted kitchen, garage, wash-house. 
Slightly 
Walking 


Estate of 50-100 acres with attractive modern- SUSSEX AND 
ised residence. 

place. Write: * 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, am 
Shrewsbury. Y ORKSHIRE and NORT: 


WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 





of West End wanted. Rent or purchase. Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Te 





3 to 5 acres of land.— BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & | 
READING, CAVERSHA 
and WOKINGHAM. _ 


DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTI 
The only complete illustrated Re; 
(Price 2s. 6d.). 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., 

EVON and 

Owners of small and 
Country Properties, wishful 
particularly invited to communicate 


OME COUNTIES. WANTED 
HALF COUNTRY HOUSE 


Exeter. (Est. 
WEST 


Modern conveniences, 3 or 4 





Cottage or mediun 


Small House wanted immediately. 2-3 


Road, Bromley (Tel.: Beckenham who have constant enquiries and a long w 
: list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
ONDON, NORTH. * HERTS. aaa <hna aaa a 

Modern House — required. 


bedrooms, 2-3 


Detached 
Preferred 
reception. Near 
Full particulars Box 736. 
IDDLESEX OR SURREY Required, 
Modern House, 4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception 


SOUNTIES.—22, Westwood 
Southampton.—W ALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 


LE!ICESTERSHIRE and NORTH HAN 
ere PRICE & Co. (R. G. 
F.S.L, F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate a 

Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


a. border counties and 

DEVON OR Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
7 the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDG 

OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


6 bed- SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COU! 

WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 


URREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIR 
LTp., have genuine Clients waiting to KENT. To buy or sell a Country 
House or Cottage in these counties, 
. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three 

Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamat 
JOHN DowLER & Co., Petersfield, 
(Petersfield 359). 





Please send par- 





OMERSET, DORSET, E. 
WILTS. Small Country House wanted to 





Up to about £5,000 or so. 


Write: Mrs. V., c/o 





ALES, N. Wanted to Purchase within 
few miles of sea, a Gentleman’s Small 





ADJOINING COL 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath,s 

in High-class Residences and Estat« 

of which are solely in their hands. 


Up to £10,000 for the right 
MANCHESTER,”’ ¢/o CHAMBER- 
Land Agents, 








distance 2 golf courses, Price £3,750, freehold. 
RENSON ADVERTISING 


acres of 
kitchen 
and rose gardens, duck pond, private landing 
with four to six building plots. There 
is one bungalow and six flats let off to make 
leaving owner’s flat with 
vacant possession, consisting of dining-rocm 
The whole to be 
sold for £5,000 freehold. No Agents.—Box 795. 


acres, wood and arable,—Box 783. 
Wanted 

WALES. Wanted to Buy (or would rent). 
with Private Residence or Farm-house suit- 
able for modernisation. 


Would require some land.—Box M 748, 
ScCRIPPS’s, South Molton Street, London, W.1. 


COUNTIES. Landed, Residen 
Agricultural Estates. —BARKER, S\ 
aon =~ = —_—_— LEwis, F.S.I., F.A.I., 4, Park 
oes SOUTH-WEST. To let for Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
EXT SEASON, good SHOOT, 3,500 FARM FOR SALE 
i LEICESTERSHIRE. Excellent D 
. cD re ya! Farm. 
SALE AS INVESTME) 
Rental Oop Price £4,000. No tith 
tax £6. Brick-built | farm-house. 
buildings. 207 Acres. Immediate sal: 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
London, W.1. (Cc 6847) 


SHOOTING, FISHING 


Fishing on good Welsh river, combined 


Minimum 6 bedrooms. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE within 20 miles BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Guppys, 


1. 73), 


Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 73). 


OLE, 


ES.— 
gister 


Selected lists free.—R1ppPoy, 


1884.) 


DORSET. 


1-sized 


to sell, art 


with 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 


aiting 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 


Roail, 


TS.- 
EN, 
zents, 


North 
write 
B AND 


TIES 
gents, 


)PER- 


and 
\state, 
onsult 
idges, 
with 
Hants 
TIES. 
sjalise 
many 


yuare, 


and 


Land 
imple 
sired. 


street, 














id 
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10, 


1944 








Regent 
4304 





BUCKS 


3etween Aylesbury and Buckingham, 
for Main Line Station to London. 


Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale 


AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
ounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 

Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 

24 ACRES 


& MERCER. Inspected and highly 
recommended. (16,730) 


gents: OSBORN 





LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 


n beautiful well-wooded country near the sea and between 
the Parklands of two large Estates. 


WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 
IP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS 


ounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Guest House (4 beds). Lodge. Outbuildings. 


Picturesque old-world gardens with lawns, flower 


irdens, kitchen garden. Running stream with 
waterfalls, 2 paddocks. In all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) 


convenient | Delightfully situate in a 





OSBORN & MERCER 


_MEMBERS OF THE 1E CHARTERED S SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





DORSET 
pretty village on a bus route about 
1% miles from Dorchester 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
All on 2 floors, with lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 

7 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
Electric light and power. 
Modern Drainage. 

Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildings. 
Well stocked Walled Garden all in splendid order and 
including vegetable garden. 

ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
2 Cottages both at present let could be purchased 

if required. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER 


Main water. 


, as above. (17,458) 





28b, ALBEMARLE §&T., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 


| In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 


| 


| 
| 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 
4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Model Farmery 
Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The Property is at present under requisition by the 
War Department 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Central heating. 


In all 


Agents: (17,156) 





BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 


In a choice position on high ground commanding extensive 
views over beautifully wooded undulating country. 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


erected under the supervision of a well-known 
architect 


With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 
Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen 
garden, woodland, ete., in all 
ABOUT 3. ACRES 
FOR SALE ‘FREEHOLD 
NOTE: A nearby cottage could be purchased if required. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,452) 








SOMERSET 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
REPLICA 


Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and 
to the designs of a well-known architect. 
4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 Lakes 
(one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 


Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 
ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Full details from : 
OSBORN]J& MERCER, as above. (17,371) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





A SELECTION OF FINE CHARACTER HOUSES JUST AVAILABLE 
HARPENDEN LESS THAN 3 MILES 


One mile from bus route and golf course. 
ae a 





RESTORED FARMHOUSE (ELIZABETHAN), 2 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, never-failing water 
supply, cesspool drainage, garage. Fine old barn, thatched 
garden room. Gardens, orchard, and_ pasture, in all 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD, ONLY £2,250 CASH. 
and £2,000 on mortgage at agreed rate of interest. 
Recommended personally by RALPH PAy & TAYLOR. 





jMPosiNa RECTORY HOUSE (about 100 years old), 
close to old-world village between Colchester and 


Maldon; 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom; main water, 
gas and electricity, radiators. Garages. Stabling. Cow- 
houses. Shady trees. OVER 30 


Matured Gardens. 
ACRES OF GRASS IN HA , 
FREEHOLD £5,250. 


Particulars from RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as } above. — 
[N PRETTY DOWNLAND VILLAGE between 








Andover and Salisbury. Quaint Period Cottage, 
brick, flint, and part cob. Snug and homely ‘neath its 
thatch; 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Cooking by 
electricity; well water; main electricity and power. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. Matured Garden of 
ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,250. 


__Particulars from RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


CHILTERN HUNDREDS, 500 feet up. Convenient 
for Chesham and _ Boxmoor. Fifteenth Century 
Farmhouse on gravel soil: 2 reception with Period charac- 
teristics, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main gas and water 











connected. Main electricity close at hand. Range of 
farm buildings. Cowhouses. Stabling. Garage. Gardens, 
paddock, and large arable field, in all 17 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £6,250, or with 7 acres only £5,250. 
Particulars from RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above 


BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST 
Tunbridge Wells, within 7 miles. 





§ TONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR, 3 reception, 

8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water. Central 

heating. Silverlite gas lighting (main electricity later). 

Garages. Stabling. Lovely grounds and paddock. About 
ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000. 


Particulars from RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & 


SACKVILLE 


HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, 


CO. 


W.1 


Regent 2481 





DELIGHTFUL SITUATION NEAR 
HYTHE, KENT 

£2 ,500 —ARCHITECT-BUILT COTTAGE-STYLE 
* RESIDENCE. erected 1935; 2 good reception, 

4 bedrooms (1 fitted ee bathroom; all mains; 

garage; attractive gardens % ACRE.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 

Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 

ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


“MARLOW, BUCKS. HIGH POSITION 


ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE; 3 reception, 4 bed, bathroom; main 
services; garage; delightful garden 1 ACRE. Let at £100 





per annum. FOR SALE as 7 mang or future 
oceupation at pre-war price £3,1 L. MERCER 
AND CO.,, Sackville House, 40, Piceadilty, | Wi. (Entrance 


in $ 'kVille Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








BEAUTY SPOT NEAR MAIDENHEAD 
Direct access to river, with wet boathouse 


Very FINE MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARAC- 
T Lounge 35 ft. long, panelled dining room, 
5-6 bedrooms fitted washbasins, 2 bathrooms, central 
heating, main services. Secondary cottage, 5 rooms, 
2 garages. Exceptionally pretty gardens with river frontage. 
ACRES. JUST AVAILABLE. £6,950.—F. L. 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, Fy. i 
oe in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





SUSSEX SHOW PLACE 
MINIATURE 
FOR SALE. CONSIDERABLY BELOW COST. 
In preity village close to S. Downs. 








IN 


| 


E 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND 
CRANBROOK 

CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 7 bed (fitted basins), 

3 bathrooms; Aga cooker, central heating, main services. 

2-car garage. Lovely old gardens. 3 ACRES. £6,500.— 

F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 

(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


GLORIOUS POSITION NEAR 
GOODWOOD (SUSSEX) 


CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE. 
lounge 40 ft. long, 3 reception, 





Panelled 
7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; Aga; main water and electricity. Double garage 
Old-world gardens, orchard and paddock. 5 ACRES. 
£6,500, Post-war possession—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
ville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481, 





HANTS. EASY REACH OF ANDOVER BEAUTIFUL TUDOR-STYLE MODERN ResI- | SURREY HILLS. 14 MILES LONDON 
P' 10D COTTAGE of character, oak beamed; 3 recep- DENCE, expensively fitted throughout (sun lounge, RCHITECT-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE. 3 

m, 5 bed, bath; garage; electricity, and B a igg®, fitted 26 ft., 5 bed- dressing rooms, bathroom, tiled domestic reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
b ns, Secluded garden Y Cc SALE offices). Central heating. Main services, Garage, beautiful Central heating;} garage; charming garden. 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD.— MERCER & oa * Sackville House, | gardens. 1 ACRE. £5,000.—F. L. MERCER & CoO., ,250.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
40, iccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) | Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
lel: Regent 2481. Regent 2481. 











TC’TENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lop. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|! 
(Regent 4685) 











IGH UP ON THE KENT AND | SURREY 
SUSSEX BORDERS | 650 ft. up with a pleasant view, about 40 minutes from Town 
Tunbridge Wells district. wot aces wate 
TO BE SOLD CHOICE HouSsE we vHe | Szonaian STYLE 
approache a long carriage drive ge at entrance 
AN eT tee one ous and situate in beautiful park-like grounds of about 
ry _ ae NICE GARDEN of nearly “o™ .¥™ Fine hall with oak floor, 4 reception rooms (2 panelled in 
Fb-ine all, dining room, drawing r poo 28 ft. x 15 ft., Honduras mahogany), about 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
ms, bathroom, sat —-, small sitting 00m for etc. Spacious garage, stabling and a nice cottage. 
Company's electric light, ete. LAWNS, ROSE GARDENS, VICTURES SQUE 
GU). GARAGE, GARDENS INCLUDE LAWN WITH Ww 
5 s OR TE NNIS couRT, 1, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete OODLAND, 7a thos ban HEN GARDEN, 
y MAPLE & Co. rafton Stree : 
7 Steest, We This property is rae | zecommended bythe Agents: 





403 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


Hobart Place, Eaton 8q., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 








EAST DEVON FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Near Market Town and Station, In a splendid position 1% miles from a main line station. 
£ peeutien rooms, 13 A SOUNDLY . a — 
and dressing rooms, é 

2 baths. Well arranged CONSTRUCTED 
offices with servant’s HIGHLY DESIR- 
room. Main = ABLE RESIDENCE 
light, central heating, ean 

modern drainage. containing 7 bedrooms. 


4 reception rooms, and 
convenient offices. 
Central heating. 

There is ample cellarage 


Main water being 
connected. 





2 Cottages. Garages. which is very suitable 

Stabling for use as pe 

—— ial shelters and we id out 

be ee grounds extending to 
* ‘id about 








IN ALL ABOUT 14), ACRES 
FURTHER LAND UP TO 140 ACRES AVAILABLE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Particulars of Joint Agents : Messrs. RIPPON, BOSWELL & CoO., 8, Queen Street, Exeter, | 


7 ACRES. 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : GEORGE TROLL 





PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 
Contents would also be sold if desired at valuation. 


OPE & SONS, 25, i 

















and GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (7616) Street, W.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. (C.1176) 
5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
ete, ae URTIS & HENSON — 

SUSSEX | SURREY BUCKS 
Near Horsham | Near Sutton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour by train to Great Missenden 3 miles 


London. 

EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR 

STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 

(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, 

gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
Orchard and kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED 
PRICE 


Within 1% miles of two stations. 
AN OLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 
WITH STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS 
250 feet above sea level, and approached by entrance 


drive. Great hall and gallery, 4 reception rooms, two 
staircases, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


The RESIDENCE designed by a 
ago, is placed on high ground a 


CENTRAL HEATING REC 


Main electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. 
: — GARAGE. 


Garage and stabling. Cottage. | 
PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND | 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. WILTSHIRE 


Near Malmesbury 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,308) 





PADDOCK, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD A MODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 300 ft. 4 ACR 
IN ALL ABOUT above sea level in matured grounds. 4 reception 
1 | rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
4% ACRES | heating. Garages and stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 
Pasture and arable land. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | 


ABOUT 160 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Further particulars from: 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. H 





CURTIS Further parti 


Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,211) 


Agents : & HENSON, 5, 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


well-known artist 35 yess 


nd part of a large estat 


Lounge Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and ‘“ Aga”’ 
cooker. 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE 


ENTLY INSTALLED. 


STABLING AVAILABLE. 
GROUNDS, INCLUDING KITCHEN GARDEN 
IN ALL ABOUT 


ES 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 
FOR 3, 5, or 7 YEARS AT A REASONABLE RENT 


culars : 
(16,288) 


iL 
























FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 


Farebrother, London 





HAMPSHIRE 


Equidistant from Winchester and Southampton. Good Sporting District . 


A MODERNISED HOUSE 





8 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 4 reception 
rooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING; 
LIGHT. 


ELECTRIC 





SPACIOUS GARAGE AND 
STABLING. 


FREE 





COTTAGE, 





Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street. E.C.4. CEN. 9344/5/6/7. 


EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS, 
WOODLANDS 
AND |TWO ENCLOSURES, 


IN ALL ABOUT 
20 ACRES 


HOLD £8,900 


(SUBJECT TO CONTRACT) 


















LONDON, 8.3 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “cress 
GENTLEMAN'S mIGNGLape | Neer TEWKESBURY, GLOS. | 5.4, WEST SOMERSET) IN UNORDIT Henne, Ogi 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN COUNTRY 


P 
EDIGREE STOCK ESTATE | RESIDENCE, BUILT REGARDLESS 
OF COST 


BERKS-HANTS BORDERS 
Very favourite part, 1 hour London. 


OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 
| PERFECT SPECIMEN OF TUDOR 


ce ARCHITECTURE dating from 1470 
ee a abundantly watered. | onwards, and of great. historic interest. 
rie - : ence containing 3 reception, | Completely modernised and having all 
; = 7 ath, and having main electric | main services. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms 
ight. 20.'8 water. Capital buildings, | 2 excellent offices.” Completely 


Fine open view. 

residence, 2 recep’ 

Fine position, facing South with extensive 

views in all directions and in one of the 
most delightful localities. 

3 very fine oak-panelled reception rooms, 


3 bedrooms, bat! 
drainage. Good 


baths, 


Delightful old cotta 
tion (open brick fireplac 


wrought iron basket grates, polished floor 


h. Main water, mod¢ 
garden and fruit tré 


etc. Immediate possession. FREEHO 
ONLY £1,700. View at once. 





tubular fittings, 4 cottages, and _bailiff’s labour saving. Nice old gardens, paddock , bor ng lees, 


OSS-ON-WYE. 600 feet up. Sar 
RMI! 





3 ery - 3 baths, Splendid domestic offices. 
a DP oy A ree and desirable | and orchard. Together with good pastures Electricity. Central heating. Excellent soil. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE Ay eble.__|" watered by stream. water and drainage. Gardener’s cottage. 
ABLE PRICE. with et | MODERELY EQUIPPED COW HOUSE Range of stabling. Garage. 
JUNE. Strongly recommended tonae | “> ARMERY, ALL WITH ELEC- a PADDOCK. 


requiring a property of some im ortance. 

and immediate inspection is sivina 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 

184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 





TRICITY INSTALLED 
24 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, ——™ ONLY 


Immediate inspection strongly advised. 





LOVELY GARDENS 
4 ACRES 


ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT 
PROPERTIES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,000 


IMMEDIATE 


POSSESSION. 





Lovely climate. CHA i 
RESIDENCE in perfect order and co 
pletely labour-saving. Lounge hall, 2 rec 
tion, 4 bedrooms, bath. Polished ce 
wood floors. Central heating, electric lig 
septic tank drainage. Garage. LOVE! 
GARDENS ONE ACRE. IMMEDIA 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD, £3,600. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALI 
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mimes JOHN D. WOOD & CO. "ee 
, 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
ESTATE OF 2,096 ACRES IN RING FENCE 


' AGRICULTURAL (suitable for Dairying and Market 
Gardening) and SPORTING ESTATE 





together with CHARMING SMALL HOUSE with 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Main electri:ity and water. Central heatirg. Splendid range 
of stone-built buildings, covered yards, granaries, etc. 


LODGE AND 10 COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 60 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 


EXCELLENT SHOOT (over 150 brace of partridges have been killed in the day) 


THE HOUSE, GARDEN, AND SOME OF THE BUILDINGS ARE 
REQUISITIONED AND VACANT POSSESSION CAN BE HAD OF 
THE REMAINDER. 


Further particulars from JouN D. Weuv & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (81,368) 
FR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
IN A PRETTY PART OF DEVON 


Within 4 miles of a Station and 8 from Sidmouth Junction. 





THE HOUSE IS SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT OF STONE 
WiTH SLATED ROOF, ON 2 FLOORS, BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED, AND STANDS 
ON HIGH GROUND IN ABOUT 
22 ACRES 


6 bedrooms (3 have basins h. & c. and 4 have fitted a. gue room, bathroom, 
etc.. 3 reception rooms, lounge 30 ft. 


GARAGE. EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS AND pon ELECTRIC 
‘ LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 


MATURED GARDEN OF 2 ACRES AND ABOUT 20 ACRES IN 4 FIELDS. 


PRICE £7,500 


TO INCLUDE MILK-COOLER AND 3 COURTIER STOVES. LIVE AND DEAD STOCK 
AT VALUATION IF DESIRED. 


Full particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (73,063) 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (Tel: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 


NEAR FAVOURITE DORSET COAST WEST MONTGOMERYSHIRE SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE. £4,000 


TOWN 188 ACRES. £6,950 ious | CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 

£7) 500. LOVELY RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in GENTLEMAN S RESIDENTIAL FARM. Glorious compact, modernised. Hall, 2 large reception, 5 bed- 

glorious position, with sea views; 7-9 _pedrooms, 3 spot, near market town. Charming House, 6-7 bed- | rooms, bathroom. “Esse” cooker. Electric light, centrai 

bathrooms; main services. Lodge. 7 ACRE rooms, bathroom, 3 reception; electricity, ce ntral heat; heat (part). 2 Garages. Pretty garden, orchard, paddock, 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, a Aga”’ cooker; cottage; farm buildings; good land, wood- | 3 ACREs. Possession March. 


lands. 
CHESHIRE-SALOP BORDERS. £5,500 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
I N, y- 


FINE BLACK AND WHITE MANOR HOUSE, hich SOUTH DEVON. 280 ACRES NORTH COTSWOLDS 

up, rural, 2 miles small town; oak-panelled Jounge hall; Estuary Fishing and Boating. 190 ACRES. £8,950. 

3 good re ception (one oak panelled), 7 bedrocms, 2 baths, EAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE in lovely PERFECT SMALL COTSWOLD HOUSE of charac- 

attics; main electricity; central heating; stabling and B surroundings. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 recep- ter, high up, 9 miles Cheltenham. Halland cloakroom, 

garages, 4 ACRES. Possession. tion; “Esse” cooker. Main electricity, central heat. | 3 very good reception (one 26ft. by 18ft. 6in.), 5 bedrooms 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Garages, stables. Cottages. Home Farm. All in hand. | (h. and c.), 2 new bathrooms; electric light; central heat- 

r : ing; ‘‘Aga.’’ Acme of easy working. Capital stabling and 
JUST IN MARKET. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. buildings. Land mostly let off at. present. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
NEAR HEREFORD £3,950 Ideal for School, Home, or Hotel, etc. 


SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE in excellent order. NORTH DENBIGHSHIRE. NEAR SEA DORSETSHIRE. £9,000 


Charming hall, 3 good reception, cloak room, 5 good 
bedrooms (all h.’and ¢.), 2 new bathrooms; all main LOVELY MANSION with 21 ACRES FOR SALE. | WERY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of 
services; central heating; garages and stable, etc.; old Ideal School, Hotel, or other Institution; 15 bedrooms, about 15 ACRES. (Possession at end of war.) 
garden, orchard and paddocks. 4 ACRES. Possession. 4 bathrooms. ’ £10,000 FREEHOLD. ’ 2 Cottages. | Hall, 4 rec., 10 bed, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
On bus route. Sole Agents: Possession. Central heating. Beautiful grounds, 2 Cottages. Farmery. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 









































caimovoetee (GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD wom 


BASINGSTOKE AND YEOVIL. 





URGENTLY SOUGHT TO PURCHASE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


NOT LESS THAN 1,000 ACRES, PREFERABLY NEARER 3,000. THE MANSION 
SHOULD CONTAIN NOT LESS THAN 18 BEDROOMS (OR BE CAPABLE OF ADDITION). 
WATER EITHER IN THE NATURE OF A STREAM OR LAKE AN ATTRACTION. 


A Figure of about £100,000 will be paid for a suitable Property 


Will any Owner, Solicitor or Agent, please forward details and plan to GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Estate Agents, Baslngstoke, who will 
respect such confidence. 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 
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23, MOUNT 8T., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 





WRAXALL MANOR ESTATE, DORSET 


AUCTION SALE THURSDAY NEXT 


SMALL TUDOR MANOR AND ESTATE +a 1,000 ACRES. 

rst-rate 

AN EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING ESTATE with splendid SHOOT- 
ING and TROUT FISHING. RENT ROLL OF toate ,300 : PER ANNUM 

ILSON & CO., 


Period house. Two excellent Farms with 


15 Cottages. 


Illustrated particulars (2s. 6d. per copy) of the Auctioneers 
Street, W.1. 


houses 


‘SUSSEX 1 near East Grinstead 


Grosvenor 
1441 


CHOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES with remarkably beautiful house set with 


perfect old gardens. 
Delightful 
buildings. 


rooms, 


and Court. 


23, Mount Long road frontages. 


Sole Agents : 


Main electricity a water. 
Good kitchen garden. 
moderate price with post-war occupation. 
contribution for garden upkeep. 


12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 finely panelled recepti: 
Central heating. Garage for several cars. Ha 
Pasture and woodland. FOR SALE, at a m 
Income of £800 per annum, includi 
A small farmery, ete., and 5 cottages in han . 


WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


\, mile station. 
IiSTORIC ‘QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE. 
2 reception, 5 principal bedrooms (h. & c.), 3 good 
attics, bathroom. Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 
ONE ACRE lawns and 300- — trees. Early 
possession. FREEHOLD £5,00 
WoopDcocks, 30, St. George ene W.1. 





(Mayfair 5411.) 


Ideal for post-war Private Hotel. 
SUSSEX DOWNS 
10 miles Brighton 
ARLY ENGLISH BLACK AND WHITE RESI- 
DENCE. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 17 bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity and 
water. Central heating. Beautiful gardens and grounds. 
6%, ACRES with stream. At present requisitioned. 
FREEHOLD rene or with cottage, £7,8 








| 
| 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





Owner retiring after many years’ occupation. 
NEAR NEWBURY 


Quick run London. Favourite district. 


UNUSUALLY CHOICE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE | 


and DAIRY FARM, 227 ACRES, 
stream. Delightful situation, parklike surroundings. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, servants’ hall, etc. 7 bedrooms, 
3 servants’ ditto. Main services. Charming grounds. 
Farm buildings passed for T.T. herd, 5 cottages. Also 
residential cottage optional. EXCELLENT § SPOR TING. 
POSSESSION PREFERABLY END OF JUNE. Just 

inspected. Moderate price and full details of : 

Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 


with trout 


BICKLEY, KENT 


| and 


250 FEET UP—LOVELY VIEWS TO 
BEACHY HEAD 


SUSSEX HILLS. 70-ACRE FARM on good rv 
HOUSE has 3 sitting, 7 bedrooms (3 with fixed ba 

h. & c.), bathroom, etc. Main electric and teleph 
Farm buildings and an excellent cottage. £4,7..0 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER. Just inspected by § 
Agents: Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 





COUNTRY HOUSES WANTED 





WITHIN 21 MILES RADIUS OF COVENTRY. 
Lady seeks HOUSE of CHARACTER, preferably 
Stabling. Garden 

POSSESSION 
Substantial figure paid for 


8-9 bedrooms, more or less considered. 
Paddocks up to 10 AC 
REQUIRED EARLY MAY. 


| suitable property. 


“Mrs. J.J.B.’’ c/o WOODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1 


850. 
Woopcocks, 30, George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) | 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE FOR QUICK 


SUSSEX T.T. DAIRY FARM, 240 ACRES (100 fine 
pasture well watered by trout stream). Really comfort- 
able home with bath h. & c. Main electricity and water. | 
Up-to-date cowsheds, etc. 4 tip-top cottages. FREEHOLD | 
£10,500 or close offer. Early possession. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. | 


8 minutes station. 

ELIGHTFUL FAMILY RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 
D 6 principal bedrooms (h. &“c.), 2 dressing rooms, | SouTH BERKS, EAST HANTS or WEST SURREY. 
4 other bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. ~ TWO-FLOOR HOUSE IN RURAL SETTING. 
| Allmains. Central heating. Charming grounds 3 ACRES. | 6-8 bedrooms (h, & c.), modern conveniences and a few 
Swimming pool. Miniature Golf Course. Entrance | acres desired. Buyer staying South to find suitable 
lodge. Double garage with flat. Early possession. | property. WILL PAY UP TO ABOUT £7,000. 
FREEHOLD £8,000. | ‘* Northumberland,” c/o WooDcocKs, 30, St. George 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1. (Mayfair 5411.) | Street, W.1. 


REBBECK BROS. 


_THE SQU ARE, BOU RNEMOUTH. 











‘Grams: 
Rebbecks, Bournemouth 


Bournemouth 
3481/2 


Re J. J. Jones, Esq., decd. By order of t the Trustee. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
especial interest to those requiring a most unique and highly select residential property facing the sea front, either for private occupation, for institutional purposes, or for 
use as a high-class residential club. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST, IN THE COUNTY OF DORSET 


Occupying one of the finest positions on the South Coast, 
immediately facing the sea, and within two minutes’ walk 
of the beach and chines. 


Of very 


A BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


standing on a prominence with magnificent sea views 
over Bournemouth Bay. Soundly built of brick with 
Westmorland slated roof and containing three teak- 
panelled entertaining rooms all facing the sea, Teak 
panelled billiards room, 12 bed and dressing rooms 
mostly facing the sea, 4 bathrooms, compact domestic 
quarters. Garage for four cars. RANGE OF 
VINERIES AND GREENHOUSES. 


EXTRAVAGANTLY PLANNED GROUNDS OF SOME 10 ACRES 


STONE TERRACES, WOODLAND WALKS, THREE COTTAGES, AND ALL THE APPURTENANCES OF 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. 


FRONT ELEVATION ENTRANCE DRIVE SHOWING COTTAGES 


WITH PRIVATE PARK, A HIGH-CLASS 
Running water in nearly all bedrooms. Perfect seclusion. On main motor bus route to the centre of the town. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
REBBECK Bros., Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, The Square, 


Complete central heating. 


Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: Bournemouth. 








b nena ~~ & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : AT THE REQUEST OF CERTAIN OF THEIR CLIENTS 


BIDWELL & SONS 


‘“*Cornishmen, London.”” 





35 ACRES (part let at £80 p.a.) £6, 

SOMERSET. In triangle Taunton, Bath and Bournemouth, 1% miles market 

town (G.W.R.). CHARMING STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE, dating from 
1720, in excellent order: 3 reception rooms, bathroom, 8 bed and dressing rooms 
(3 fitted h/e). Electric light, good water supply by engine, telephone. Garages, Play- 
room and outbuildings suitable conversion to cottage. Most attractive gardens, 
orcharding and S (let at £80 p.a.). Very omied recommended by sole age nts, 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (21 60 1) 


Messrs. 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents and Auctionee 





d Fy R 
BEACONSFIELD. Half-mile station, lovely outlook. Cheeneber pehtenee : ene (Head Office: CAMBRIDGE) 
hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 8 bed. Central heating, main services. Large garage. 
Gardens. 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,563) 


HAVE OPENED A LONDON OFFICE AT 


49, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.|I 





Ss W. DORSET. NO ENEMY ACTION ares. BUNGALOW with vacant possession. 

* Rural surroundings; marine views; 4 bedrooms, 2 reception; h. & c. and central 
heating; electricity and gas. Garage, fruit, etc., garden. £2,600 FREEHOLD.-— 
TRESIDDER & CO. ., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (3018) 


Regent 3044 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams: and Haslemere 
oneptie manana 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 po me 
; By direction of Herbert Wilcox, Esq. 
YORTH HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 
Midway between Basingstoke and Reading c. 2,4 HILLTOP, ELSTREE, HERTFORDSHIRE c.3 





A MODERN ARCHITECTURAL GEM 


DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT 


operty in excellent order. Lounge hall, 3 rece a, 9 
‘d and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage. ottage. 
del farmery. Stabling, etc. Central heating. Indepen- 
nt hot water supply. Electric light. Company’s water. 
odern drainage. Inex ee grounds with Ta awns, walled 
tehen garden, orchard, rich parklike pastureland. 


In all 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Early Possession 


ole\Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road,!S.W.1. 
(Tel.:. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





PORLOCK AND MINEHEAD c.2 
Situated on the slope of a delightful valley. 





OLD-WORLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


In a secluded and sunny position commanding 
extensive views. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, maid’s 
sitting room. Main services, central heating. 2 garages, 
Stabling. Outbuildings. 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


4 ACRES 
INTERSECTED BY A SMALI. TROUT STREAM 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


HARRODS i=. 62/64, Pete Road, S.W.1 
(Tel. Kensington 1 90. Ez2tn. 809.) 


OF ABOUT 








ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
On a hill, with excellent views. 


Co.s’ electric light, etc. 
abling. 


SECLUDED GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT, LAWNS, ROCKERY, KITCHEN GARDEN 
VALUABLE PASTURELAND, WITH FRONTAGE, IN ALL ABOUT 


7, ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A LATER DATE WITH EARLY POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Joint sole comp: MEssrs. WOOLSEY & CO., 111/113, Shenley Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. (Tel.: Elstree 1313 and 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, 8.W. 1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


8 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Central heating. 2 garages. Flat. 


ORCHARD, 





NEAR THE HOGS BACK ¢.3H.B. 


HERTFORD c.4 
oe the wooded slopes of Crooksbury ag oe ft.), with SHIRE 

ly views across National Trust land to head. 8 miles 20 miles London. Well back from * road, in an old-world 
bo Yutldford, 2% miles from Farnham, fh tory one hour Town village. (A.D. 1700) 











A GENUINE OLD CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE 


With hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, offices. Co.’ saa light, water. Part central 
eating. 


Large studio. 


APPOINTED CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


In, Tudor style, planned on two floors and possessing | 
characteristic features, oak timbers and _ panelling. ; 
Hall, 3 reception model fully tiled kitchen, 7 bed and | 
! 
| 
| 


A MOST CHARMING AND SUPERBLY | 


dressing rooms, 3 ms. Garages for 3 cars. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. Co.s’ electricity and water. 
Lawn tennis court, rose and kitchen gardens, standing 
principally in picturesque setting of bracken and heatherland. 


In all about 8 ACRES 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., o* 
Brompton R 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ext 


Road, 
807.) Or High Street, Haslemere, and Station Apptoach, 
"West Byfleet. 


Garage. Cottage. Outbuildings. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS PARTLY WALLED. 
Orchard. Tennis court. Paddock, etc. 

| IN ALL 3 ACRES 
| FOR SALE with Early Possession 
| [PRICE £6,500 


Sole agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





C2 
CONFINES OF THE NEW FOREST 


Situated 300 feet up, facing south, commanding fine views 
in all directions. 


A CHARMING HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
rooms, staff. Seg room. Main water and electricity. 
sse”’’ cooker. Frigidaire. 

Garage for 2. Stabling for 3. 
SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


I1ARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 











c.3 | ON A DEVON ESTUARY «2 


Standing high with magnificent view. 


A COTSWOLD COTTAGE 
About 800 feet above sea level, 6 miles Cheltenham. 





LABOUR SAVING COTTAGE 


THE RESIDENCE IS STONE BUILT 


, OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER AND BEAUTY 

WITH OLD TILED ROOF 2 reception, sun -—— detached billiard room, 3 bed- 

rooms, bathroom. ck-built garage. Main services. 
Pentre! heating. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS of about 
¥, OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Large lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 
BEAUTIFUL, NATURAL GARDEN WITH MANY | 
SHADY TREES, IN ALL ABOUT | 

1 ACRE | 

PRICE FREEHOLD £1,750 | 

| 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 


A PROPERTY QUITE OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


ensington 1 





Sole Agents : Dg pe ,LTD., o*. ange coop S.W.1 
(T 
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All principal rooms face south and command excellent views 


A VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL over the surrounding country and the Solent to the Isle of Wight. 


AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
WITH STONE-BUILT poe . FITTED WITH EVERY 


MODERN CONVENIENCE AND HANDSOMELY | 
DECORATED THROUGHOUT. | 


E ig OR FOX, PAST FAL LAND AGENTS. 
- wll. BRIGHTON: 
. INSLEY-FOX, PASI, A-A.I BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
| 
DEVONSHIRE | IN THE MEON VALLEY | HAMPSHIRE 
In a lovely position about 7 Ys miles from Tavistock. Standing | 11 miles from Winchester, 15 miles from Southampton, | Occupying a delightful position on the road from Fareham to 
400 feet up, with extensive views. ; ; | Titchfield and Southampton. 


A MAGNIFICENT MEDIUM-SIZED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Erected under the supervision of an architect in the 
Georgian style and in good condition throughout. 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, 

maid’s sitting-room, complete domestic offices. Main 

electric light, gas, water and drainage. Central heating 

Garage. Heated greenhouse. Range of cold frames, 
Fruit and vegetable stores. 


ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDENS & GROUNDS: 
with lawns, shrubberies, tennis lawn, small water garden, 
well stocked kitchen garden and orchard. Small paddock, 


10 bedrooms (fitted lavatory basins to principal rooms), 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, servants’ hall, excellent 
domestic offices. 








Modern dairy outbuildings. Home farm. Garage. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 


HALF A MILE OF FISHING IN THE RIVER LYD. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS have been laid out | 
with a view to ease of upkeep. They include kitchen garden The whole extending to an area of about 
and orchard, excellent pasture in good heart, ail on a 


southern slope. The whole extending to an area of about DELIGHTFUL SMALL FARM 10 ACRES 





74 ACRES | WITH ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD PRICE 66,600 FREEHOLD 
; ‘ — “ns ‘hrist- | For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ 
7” aman ian ina,” ee So ee church Road, Bournemouth and 2 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, 
Containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge hall- | Southampton. 








dining room, front and back kitchens. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST Cowhouse for 14, 4 calving pens, 2 calf boxes, garden | SUITABLE FOR OCCUPATION OR FO! 


9 Ss. IES ¢ 0 
Commanding delightful Marine Views to the Isle of Wight. sheds, garage, 2 loose boxe ot ST TAG BS Get at 7s. A PRIVATE HOTEL 
. Aes ‘ ’ per week each). MAIN WATER AVAILABLE. 
Close to Yacht Anchorage and within short walking distance 
sesieatisietaninn THE LAND IS IN GOOD HEART AND IS ALL CON- | NORTH DEVON 
“ | ET etnies a. oo inoue’ HOLE Within one mile from Ilfracombe. Standing 450 feet up and 


| ‘commanding marine views. 
40 ACRES 
TITHE £9 16s. PER ANNUM. RATES £11 PER ANNUM. 


VACANT POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS NEXT, OR 
EARLIER BY ARRANGEMENT. 








PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. 







For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christ- | 
church Road, Bournemouth, and 2, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, | 
Southampton. 








WIMBORNE, DORSET 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER HOSTILITIES | 
‘RACE | Situated on the outskirts of this old Minster and Market 
CEASE. Town. 9 miles from Bournemouth. | TO BE SOLD 
| 
A PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD |, A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Q | A CHARMING XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE | . 
RESIDENCE, | IN GOOD STATE OF REPAIR 
ae ee ee ee . | WITH MANY INTERESTING AND HISTORICAL | g bedivoms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen, ample 
BULLE DOR PRESEET OWSERS COCUFATION— | FEATURES LARGELY IN ITS ORIGINAL | domestic offices, dairy, wine store. 
UNDER ARCHITECT'S SUPERVISION—AND FITTED | CONDITION. | 
WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES AND | } Stabling, garage for 5 or 6 cars, pigsty, 4 greenhouses, 
COMFORTS. | 5 bedrooms (2 fitted lavatory basins), 3 attics, bath- | sone. 
room. 2receptionrooms. Hall. Kitchen and usual offices | : i a 
3 bedrooms, 2 well-equipped tiled bathrooms. Large Companies’ electricity, gas and water. | Private electric plant, company’s water. 
| 


ini » o é 28, ‘i ome . 
lounge. Dining room. Compact office DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF CHARACTER, the chief | PRODUCTIVE GARDENS, FRUIT TREES, PASTURE 


—-" bei ~« g - 5 aagroee tree, a — _ Judas tree, all AND ARABLE LANDS, in all about 
yelieved to contemporary with the Residence. 
7%, ACRES 


PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


tARAGE., ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


CHARMINGLY LAID OUT GARDEN. THE WHOLE COMPRISING ABOUT 


THE PROPERTY IS AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED 
; ; ; ine ni aes 1 ACRE | POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GARDENS 
PRICE £3,700 FREEHOLD. | PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD | OF ABOUT 1% ACRES ON COMPLETION OF 
PURCHASE. 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old For articulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christ- a . — 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, | : church. Road, Bournemouth, j ist’ | For particulars, a Tn ae er ae 













FOR SALE VERY VALUABLE FREEHOLD CORNER SITE 


SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS IN THE CENTRE OF BOURNEMOUTH 


VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY DEVELOPED BUILDING Until May last when it suffered by enemy action 
ESTATE KNOWN AS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY. THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 















FREEHOLD Situate at the corner of Post Office Road and Richmond Hill, adjacent to the Squar 







Main drainage, water, gas and electricity. Level. Some roads made and sewered. THE SITE HAS AN AREA OF ABOUT 
Large number of Houses already built and sold. ; 7,700 FEET 







AND IS SUITABLE FOR THE ERECTION OF AN HOTEL, BLOCK OF FLA 
OR OFFICES AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 











ABOUT 263 PLOTS, PLUS VALUABLE SHOP SITES, 

3 COTTAGES, AND A SMALL AREA ZONED FOR LIGHT 
INDUSTRIES PRACTICALLY THE ONLY SITE AVAILABLE IN TE 

CENTRE OF THE TOWN 

PRICE £21,000 FOR THE WHOLE 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT BOURNEMOUTH O 
USUAL PRE-WAR SELLING VALUE ABOUT £120 PER SITE. | MARCH 23, 1944 
GENUINE} BARGAIN, 
| Particulars and plan of the Solicitors, Messrs. SALT, HOWARD & YOUNG, 49, Old Chri 


church Road, Bournemouth and! the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, C 
For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. | Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


= ALLIANCE=—_ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BARTHOLOMEW : LANE, LONDON, E€E.C2 


IRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
SUSSEX 








HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at ; s KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, 



























———— 








By Appointment to 


H.M. King George VI. JOAN BULL takes the BISCUIT! 


—and needs it too. Biscuits help her to carry on her countless 
jobs, whether in the Services or on the land, in factories, in 
hospitals, or keeping the home going. 

Biscuits are concentrated energy-food, and the finest ingredients 
obtainable—wheat, sugar and fats—are used by Weston, the 
largest makers of biscuits in the Empire. 

(The distribution of Weston Biscuits is made by zones according 
to Ministry of Food instructions, and as supplies are allocated in 
exact proportion to individual quotas, every Weston stockist 


3S tan d. 4 S. u p f eme I ENE EE, 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. 
Great Britain and: Northern Ireland only 
ie BISCUITS 


XS 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


off the record in Britain till 
the Symphony of Peace is on 
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Harlip 


LADY BROOKSBANK 


Lady Brooksbank, wife of Captain®Sir William Brooksbank, Bt., The Yorkshire Hussars, eldest son of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel E. Y. Brooksbank and of Mrs. Brooksbank, of Carr House, Sleights, Yorkshire, is 
the second daughter of Colonel T. Clitherow, D.S.O., of Hotham Hall, York, and of the late Mrs. Clitherow 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W552. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





WATER PLANNING 


HE Government’s promise that, before 

certain local Water Bills are con- 

sidered in committee, their own general 

proposals for water planning will be 
made public, brings the vexed question of 
water supply once more into the realm of 
practical politics. A Bill is even promised 
to deal with rural supplies and with sewerage; 
and it must be assumed that the Ministry 
of Health would not frame such a measure 
at this time except as part of a national plan 
for simplifying and rationalising the whole 
of our water administration. The Scott Report 
has made better rural supplies, with their 
immense importance to the efficiency of agri- 
culture, the: problem of the moment; but it is, 
in fact, only one small part of a vast complex 
of administrative puzzles, involving almost 
every function of local government, and, during 
the coming period of reconstruction, all these 
puzzles will have to be solved. Mr. Willink 
mentioned in the House of Commons the need 
for more scientific measuring of water resources, 
and the provision of more adequate supplies 
for industry as well as agriculture. These are 
simple matters compared with the replanning 
of administration so as to secure the co-ordina- 
tion of all the uses of water and drastically to 
reduce the vast number of competing and over- 
lapping authorities which in the various fields 
of conservation, distribution, drainage and 
sewage, and of pollution and navigation, are all 
attempting to control one aspect or other of 
this single basic commodity. In the water 
world, perhaps more than in any other, it is 
still true, in the words of Goschen, that the 
English system is “‘a chaos of areas, a chaos of 
franchises, a chaos of authorities and a chaos 
of rates.”’ 

These facts are well recognised by the 
Central Advisory Water Committee which, 
before the war, was asked to review all questions 
relating to the conservation and allocation of 
our water resources. Their Report, published 
last August, was largely confined to the future 
of existing river authorities, but their general 
conclusion was that all or most of the functions 
at present exercised by a multiplicity of local 
bodies of many kinds and descriptions—dealing 
with water—could with great advantage to 
everybody concerned be handed over to 
reconstituted River Boards. They did not of 
course suggest that these Boards should take 
over en bloc the business of controlling public 
and private water supplies, but anybody who 
reads their Report and the summary of evidence 
given before them must realise at once the com- 
plexity of the planning task involved in co- 
ordinating the control of so many services 
all based upon the essential uses of water. The 
ask is certainly not impossible, but it is just 
as well that its difficulties should be recognised, 
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and that it should be realised at the same time 
that those difficulties are common to other 
branches of local government. 

As a matter of fact, the expansion of the 
functions of our directly elected local authorities 
during the past 50 years affords an admirable 
example of the results which can be obtained 
by co-ordination and administration by a 
centralised authority with sufficient financial 
resources, instead of by a number of authorities 
with concurrent powers in the same areas. The 
functions which these authorities administer 
have often less in common than those of the 
existing water authorities. There is no evidence 
that the centralisation of the local government 
and public health services has led to the neglect 
of a particular service so that sectional interests 
are overridden because one authority is now 
responsible for what were once the duties of 
many. On the contrary, the general raising of 
the standard of local government which has 
resulted from the amalgamation of authorities 
and the co-ordination of their functions is 
undeniable. 


THE TRUST IN TOWNS 


“HE National Trust’s two latest acquisitions 
‘J are of particular importance as both being 
in old market towns of exceptional quality, and, 
as such, liable to the misfortunes to which town 
property of other than commercial value is 
susceptible. This is underlined by the reference 
to the Market Hall of Chipping Campden— 
probably the most photographed building in the 
Cotswolds—as having been in “imminent 
danger’”’ when the vigilance of the Campden 
Trust enabled the National Trust to acquire it 
with the help of its Midland Counties Trust 
Fund, No doubt many market halls, such as 
those of High Wycombe and Abingdon, and 
the market crosses of Salisbury and Chichester, 
will sooner or later be found to be in the way 
of treffic or of some commercial interest. It 
would be a good thing if all could be vested in 
the Trust. Bank House, Wisbech, is an example, 
now very rare, of the home of a country town 
merchant or banker still lived in by a descendant 
of the family, in this case the Hon. Alexandrina 
Peckover, daughter of the Jate Lord Peckover. 
The house, built about 1755, is a typical country 
town mansion with exceptionally fine rococo 
decoration indoors. It stands in the South 
Brink, one of the long terraces of Georgian 
houses set along the River Nen and recalling 
the grachts of The Hague and Amsterdam. 
Wisbech, though deep in the Fens, was a 
prosperous port, thanks to its navigable river, 
till well into the nineteenth century, when ships 
were still being built there. 


THE HOUSE 


(From the French of Louis Mercier.) 


HEN those who ave far from home, at the 
twilit hour 
A little before the night, sit down to recall 
The old familiar house that waits for them still 
Behind iis friendly, sheltering garden wall— 


More than the walls that housed them, even more 
Than the windows looking out like eyes that dread 
The empty stretch of road, more than the door 

That waits to hear again their well-known tread— 


More than all these the absent, sorrowing hearts, 

—Perhaps, who knows? the lonely dead as well— 

When they look back through the years, remember 
best 

The smoke rising up from the chimney as eveiring 
fell. 


PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. 


HERRINGS AND APPLE JUICE 


HOUGH the connection between herrings 

and apple juice may not be obvious to the 
cook they both have a lesson for those who are 
working out the programme for our national 
post-war dietary. Both articles of diet are nor- 
mally in good supply—or could be—but in one 
case owing to lack of public appreciation and 
taste and in the other owing to the growing up of 
vested interests, the lack of advantage which is 
taken of the fact that our seas teem with herrings 
and our orchards with apples is, and has been 
for many years, almost incredible. The herring 
is one of the finest fish from the dietetic point 
of view that exists. It is altogether admirable 
from the gastronomic standpoint. Yet the 
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public restaurant and the British housewife 
combined in pre-war years to prefer on all] 
occasions the far less nutritious and more 
expensive ‘‘white fish,’’ and the policy of the 
herring industry in neglecting the home market 
for sales abroad brought their business to a 
state of collapse. The immediate reconstitution 
of the Herring Industry Board is now recom- 
mended, and it may be hoped that the Ministry 
of Food will support its efforts by a serious 
campaign to bring back the best of fishes into 
favour. The apple-juice problem is a more 
immediate matter. Farmers who have collected 
and pressed their apples with voluntary lab: ur 
find themselves with large quantities of c n- 
centrated apple juice which they cannot sel to 
the public because the market is officially clo ed 
to any but the products of the Soft Dri ks 
Industry. That it should be impossible to | uy 
real fruit juice and compulsory to buy synth: tic 
concoctions of flavouring substances, org: nic 
acids, aniline dyes and saccharine when “ oft 
drinks”’ are required seems the most monst jus 
denial of a nutrition policy. 


RECONDITIONING ENGLAND 


ECONSTRUCTION after the war wil) to 
a great extent take the form of recon- 
ditioning and adaptation. There will not be the 
time, labour, material, or money, at any rate 
at first, to realise the more grandiose plans for 
the future. In any case there are innumer ible 
beautiful or historic, or just pleasant, buildings 
that, having outlived their original purpose, 
will demand a new use if they are not to be 
preserved simply as museum specimens. An 
ex'ubition of what has already been done on 
these lines is to be held from April 8 to 22 at the 
St. Martin’s School of Art, 109, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C., by societies interested in preserva- 
tion. It is intended to show how internal 
arrangements can be altered to suit some con- 
temporary use without spoiling external appear- 
ance. Instances are old houses or terraces turned 
into flats, shops, or cinemas; large mansions 
used for civic or institutional purposes or 
schools; redundant churches as lecture halls or 
museums; and cottages modernised and made 
sanitary. In some cases, too, buildings origin- 
ally of no artistic merit have been made both 
more useful and more attractive. The old 
Assembly Rooms at Norwich, illustrated in our 
last issue, is a case in point, and one of Norwich’s 
many churches is used as a museum. The 
Debtors’ Prison at York is now a museum. But 
the ex'ubition will be most useful in empiasising 
how business can thrive without being blatant, 
as it does in Farnham, and modern housing 
requirements can be met as well in old as 
in new buildings. 


THE LETTER MARKET 


OME great men have exhibited extraordinary 
virtue in the mitter of answering the 
innumerable letters they received. It seems a 
little hard on their descendants or those of 
their correspondents that this virtue should be 
rewarded by a cheapening of their letters. The 
law of supply and demand is inexorable and 
when there is a glut down goes the price, no 
matter how famous the writers. Dickens and 
the Duke of Wellington, we are told, if not a 
drug on the market, have yet decreased in 
value owing to such abundances. Both were 
mighty letter-writers. There was no one s0 silly 
or so mad but that if he wrote to the victor of 
Waterloo he received at the very least ‘‘ F.M. the 
Duke of Wellington presents his compliments. 
Dickens was fully as remarkable. One young 
man sent him his poems to criticise. Wen 
Dickens did so the young man wrote bac: in 
rather an injured mood saying that he coui.: do 
much better, and Dickens answered kindly «nd 
at some length that he should like to sec his 
better work. And so the correspondence \ ent 
on, so that five letters at least to that one 
pertinacious young author are to be foun | in 
the Nonsuch Edition. When we consider hat 
these two very busy men wrote all these le ‘ers 
with their own hand we stand astonished a _ the 
immoderation of their politeness. Celeb: ies 
of the present day have shorthand w: © 
waiting with pencil poised, but their t ped 
letters with a scrawl of a signature will sca: °ly, 
as we imagine, be worth so much, howeve: few 
they may send. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 


SOTES... 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


MOST interesting pamphlet on the 
; domestic goose by W. H. Riddell 
[ (reprinted from Antiquity) mentions a 
Spanish method of getting on terms 
wi. the grey lag and other wild varieties which, 
so ar as I know, is not employed in this 
co. itry. As every wildfowler on our foreshores 
kn vs, there are always plenty of white- 
fro ced, grey lags and other geese on the mud 
fla. or grazing on the grass fields, during a cold 
sn’) in winter, but there is a very wide gap 
be veen sighting a pack—I believe gaggle is 
the correct term—and getting within shot of 
then, The Spanish method is the time- 
honoured one of the decoy, and a tethered 
domestic goose is put out in a likely spot while 
the gun takes up his position in a hide within 
effective range. The writer states that he has 
seen, on the Guadalquivir river, grey lags settle 
without hesitation beside a decoy goose, and 
within 20 yds. of a concealed gun; and every 
wild-goose-chaser knows exactly how long it 
takes normally for a flight of these very wary 
birds to make up their minds that a landing is 
safe, and how very nervous they are after 
coming to earth. 


* * 


AST winter I saw a large pack of brent 
_ geese feeding on the banks of the Avon 
some 150 yds. from the main Salisbury road. 
Cars were passing at odd intervals, R.A.F. 
personnel and others were strolling about waiting 
for the omnibus, and the birds continued to 
feed with confidence, but when I stopped my 
car and got out to watch them, standing among 
the bus waiters, these very clever birds realised 
at once that an unhealthy interest was being 
taken in their movements, and enquiring heads 
shot up all over the grazing pack. Half a 
minute later, after a discussion about my 
unprepossessing appearance and_ suspicious 
attitude, the flight took off, and went in search 
of more peaceful surroundings. 

* * 


A most people are aware, there are, in many 
ancient Egyptian tombs and temples, 
bas-reliefs and paintings of waterfowl so accur- 
ately depicted that it is possible to recognise 
the various species with ease. The most famous 
of these is the panel which was found in the 
tomb of Nefermat, a senior Government official 
who died over 5,000 years ago, and is of six 
geese. Two of them are obviously of the white- 
ironted variety with their heads erect, and 
next to them is a much larger grey goose feeding ; 
then two more with their heads erect, red- 
breasicd this time and no doubt about their 
ident''y, and beside them another grey goose 


feedin». This picture has puzzled both ornitho- 
logist; and antiquarians, for the large geese 
may either grey lag or bean, which are not 
foun n the Nile Valley, whereas of the other 
tw ieties one, the white-fronted, is a regular 
wint isitor, and the second, the red-breasted, 


has n recorded. Mr. Riddell’s explanation 
of 1 is illuminating and almost certainly 
CO1 As he points out, these pictures in 
Eg n tombs are not merely casual por- 
tra s of men, beasts and birds, but depict 
son ent of great importance in the life of the 
dec’ d. His view therefore is that the two 
mys ous grey lags are in reality domestic 
sees he domestic goose is descended from this 
va acting as decoys, and the fact that 
= : feeding confidently in the picture while 
“3 er birds are on the alert points to this 

1€ picture would seem to commemorate 


a 
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SPRING BEGINS: 


a most successful day when everything went 
according to the book, and when good old 
Nefermat brought off two brilliant rights and 
lefts with his bow, bagging a couple of white- 
fronted with his first two arrows, and following 
this up with two extremely rare and beautiful 


red-breasted. 
* * 


* 

ITH my Egyptian official background I 
can envisage the scene so clearly, for 
Nefermat no doubt remembered on a good wild- 
fowling morning that he had a most important 
inspection to carry out on a stretch of well- 
stocked marsh when the opportunity occurred. 
Presumably he went out in a Government 
chariot with a Government driver, and possibly 
a couple of policemen in the back seat to see the 
local inhabitants played their part as ‘‘re- 
trievers’’ properly; and he took his bow, 
arrows and decoys with him just in case he 
saw something while inspecting. Custom dies 
hard in the East, and as it happened in the days 

of the Pharaohs so does it happen to-day. 

* * 


* 

CORRESPONDENT has raised a point 
about the disposal of game which is too 

late to be of any value this year, but which 
might be taken into consideration in the future. 
In his corner of the country he is, he says, 
surrounded on all sides by very big properties, 
the owners of which reserve all their shooting 
rights. It is, therefore, impossible for an 
ordinary resident to rent a shoot anywhere in 
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J. A. Brimble 


THE CHURCHYARD, STAPLEFORD TAWNEY, NEAR 
ONGAR, 


ESSEX 


the vicinity, whatever he may be prepared to 
pay for it; and whenever he walks abroad in 
these meatless days he sees, with hungry eyes, 
pheasants by the wayside, coveys of partridges 
skimming over the lanes, and hares on the 
fallows. The guns who are invited to these 
shoots are not from the locality, so the residents 
in the district do not benefit in any way by 
the hospitality of the owners, but my corre- 
spondent’s complaint is that the resulting game 
is always sold to dealers, who despatch the 
whole consignment to London so that the 
inhabitants do not get an opportunity to buy 
even a rabbit. He holds that the residents 
shold have first call on the game of the area. 


One feels that there is cause for complaint 
as people have some sort of shadowy rights 
over pheasants, partridges and hares which have 
bred in their midst, and possibly in some cases 
on their land. Preservation of game is main- 
tained in this country, not by means of keepers, 
who are extremely rare these times, or by the 
police, who find their time fully occupied, but 
owing to people’s tacit acceptance of the laws 
regarding poaching, and their respect for private 
property and the game on it. If the majority of 
the inhabitants in any one district should 
suddenly decide they would no longer respect 
those laws there might be one or two prosecu- 
tions for poaching, but, on the other hand, in 
a very few weeks the shoot in question would 
harbour as much feather and fur as does Hamp- 
stead Heath at the present time. 
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THE DART 
BRIDGES 


Written and Illustrated by 
JAMES THORPE 


4 


OME strange people must arrange things 

in order of pre-eminence. Let us say, 
therefore, to save argument, that the 
Dart, in its short course of 40 miles 
through Devon, is one of the loveliest of the 
many lovely rivers of England. But she is 
reticent of her charms; she does not flaunt them 
before the vulgar gaze; they must be sought 
carefully by those who wish to appreciate and 
enjoy them. 

The average Englishman 
likes beauty to be brought 
within reach of a good road, 
so that he need not leave his 
car to see it. But beauty and 
main roads have little in 
common, and there are few 
stretches of road which follow 
the course of the Dart, and at 
only a few points do they 
touch it. 

To see the river at its 
best we must walk beside it 
down its early and wilder 
reaches, where it babbles over 
grey rocks between banks of 
peat, rushes and coarse grass 
tussocks, among the solitude 


of the rough, rolling, ever- 
lasting hills and the rock- 


capped tors. We must look 
from Mel Tor up the steep 
tree-clad valley towards 
Hexworthy or down from Combestone Farm 
towards Bench Tor and Sharp Tor, with the 
fields of the South Hams in the far distance be- 
yond, We must follow along the fishermen’s 
paths by the side of the stream from Two 
Bridges, past Prince Hall, Dunnabridge, Sher- 
berton to the hamlet of Huccaby, and from 
Newbridge, round the big northward bend under 
Lovers’ Leap, to Holne Bridge and on through 
Holne Park down to Buckfast. 

Below this the river is more easily accessible 
and the single railway track from Buckfastleigh 
to Totnes accompanies it closely through the 
meadows in some of its more peaceful passages. 
But Dartmeet, where in time of peace hundreds 
of cars were parked in mass formation around 
the tea-shops, and Newbridge, where many 
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untidily picnicked, do not represent the full 
glory of the Dart. 

The river, like the moor which shares its 
name, was regarded by the old people of Devon 
as a deity, a deity with a sinister power and 
reputation. Every year, the old legend had it, 
she claimed at least one human victim. ‘Dart, 
Dart wants a heart’’ was the old rhyme, which 
was often literally true. It was “Dart” always, 
without the friendliness of the definite article, 
and the river in time of flood, which often comes 
dangerously quickly, can be very terrible and 
relentless in its power. In the storm of August, 
1938, the water rose 15 ft. in a few hours, 
carrying down at terrifying speed masses of 
wreckage and trees. Fortunately, with its quick 
fall, it subsides equally rapidly and is soon 





3.—POSTBRIDGE, WITH THE BEST OF THE DART’S CLAPPER BRIDGES AND 


THE 


BRIDGE CARRYING THE MORETON 


HAMPSTEAD-PRINCETOWN ROAD 
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(Above) 1.—THE BRIDGE 
AT THE HAMLET OF 
HUCCABY 








(Left) 2.—CLAPPER 
BRIDGE NEAR _ BEL- 
LEVER FARM, WITH THE 
MIDDLE ONE OF THE 
THREE OPENINGS 
UNCOVERED 












normal again, but with a sad tale of damage and 
destruction. 

Apart from the varied beauties of its 
setting and surroundings, a very interesting 
feature of the river is its close sequence of 
glorious old bridges. These are built in noble 
flowing lines of granite or local stone of a silvery 
grey colour, which weathers to all shades of 
gold and brown, with patches of moss, ferns and 
plants, which would cause consternation to the 
admirers of monotonous, unchanging, rectangu- 
lar concrete. Many of them, Holne and New- 
bridge for example, have much of the strength 
lofty nobility and dignity of old castles, and 
always they are graceful and pleasant in design 
appropriate to, and in perfect harmony with 
their surroundings. 

The two branches of the Dart rise within 
a few miles of each other in the wet central 
tableland of the moor, which supplies the 
sources of a dozen or more rivers running in all 
directions. West Dart flows south between 
Rough Tor, White Tors and Longford Tor and 
under Wistman’s Wood, a fantastic tangle 0! 
old dwarf, twisted, wizened, moss-covered oaks 
between large masses of rock, which might have 
been designed for some of the fantasies 0! 
Arthur Rackham. Then, past Crockern Tor, 
where the Stannary Court used to meet to settle 
the affairs of the important tin-mining industry, 
it flows down to Two Bridges, receiving the 
Cowsic tributary on the right. 

Here is our first bridge, a long structure 
of swinging lines with two arches, and, on the 
lower side, three massive buttresses. A very 
new bridge, ugly and efficient and lackiig the 
artist’s touch, with the exaggerated po nting 
which is such an unpleasant feature of modern 
masonry, carries a by-pass road a few yards 
above it. Here the river turns east and re :elvé 






































the Blackbrook just before reaching Princ: Hall, 

supposed to have been built for the Regent 

where is a private single-arched bridge of imple 
and graceful design. 

After receiving the Cherrybrook on t!e left 

the river makes a sharp bend to the nor! 1, 9 

n ue 


pleasant little Swincombe tributary joins 
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right, and, in a mile or so, we come to Huccaby 
Bridge (Fig. 1) where the road from Holne swings 
round up to Brimpts Plantation on the 
Ashburton-Princetown highway. It has three 
arches and the graceful curves of its outline 
continue pleasantly those of the road. The 
stretch of close turf on the left bank is much 
favoured by picnic parties. 

As in the case of several of these old bridges 
the roadway between the low parapets is no 
more than 9 ft. in width. When they were built 
the means of transport consisted mainly of pack- 
horses, and wheeled traffic was not general in 
these parts until much later. Another bend to 
the north brings us to Dartmeet, the junction 
of the two streams. 


> 


The East Dart rises near Cranmere Pool, 
three and a half miles to the north of the source 
of tae West Dart and flows south-east between 
Cut Hill, Broad Down and Hartland Tor to 
Postbridge (Fig. 3), where it is crossed by the 
roa from Moreton Hampstead to Princetown 
anc Plymouth, 


Here is the first and best of the clapper 
bridges, which are said to be peculiar to this 
pat of the British Isles. They consist of large 
flat slabs of stone, laid on piers, built of un- 
dressed blocks of granite, and, without any 
cement, are strong enough to defy the fiercest 
attacks of the Dart floods. This one is nearly 
50 {t. long, has two piers in the stream and one 
at each end, The middle opening is covered by 
two enormous flat stones, side by side, the other 
two by one each, These are about 15 ft. long, 
7 ft. wide and 1 ft. thick, and each is estimated 
to weigh about eight tons. The ordnance map 
describes them rather splendidly as ‘‘cyclopean 
bridges,’’ but nothing seems to be known about 
the date and method of building them. It 
would be interesting to know, at least, how the 
enormous horizontal stones were placed with 
such precision on the piers, There is no reason 
to suppose that’ they are necessarily of pre- 
historic origin, as has been suggested, and one 
expert has placed their construction rather 
vaguely in the ‘‘late Middle Ages.’’ There is a 
record of Postbridge in 1670, and it was men- 
tioned by Ogilby (1600-76). 


There are several clappers on the moor, 
one of five openings on the Cowsic near Two 
Bridges and another over the early part of the 
Teign near Gidleigh Common, The largest in 
this district—Tarr Steps, over the Barle on 
Exmoor—is 150 ft. long and has 19 openings, 
some of which were demolished in the storm 
of August, 1938. One single stone clapper over 
the Dean Bourn near Buckfastleigh bears three 
dates, the earliest of which is 1705, but this may 
refer to a renovation, 


A mile and a half further down the river, 
near Bellever Farm, is another clapper (Fig. 2), 
also with three openings, but the middle one is 
uncovered, This is 40 ft. long, and there were 
originally six transverse stones, two, side by 
side, over each opening, of which only two 
remain, There is a modern bridge of ordinary 
design just above it which carries the road to 
Poundsgate, 


Three miles on at Dartmeet is a third 
clapper (Fig. 4) and a later bridge, bearing the 
date 1792, carrying the Ashburton-Tavistock 
road, The former was destroyed in 1826 but 
was re-built by the Dartmoor Preservation 
Society, although one transverse stone is missing. 
It is curious that these three old bridges should 
stand so close together, within a distance of 
about five miles, and that all three should be 
on the east branch of the river. One theory 
connects them with the ancient Vitifer tin- 
a . few miles to the north, near Headland 

/ATTE 
Celow Dartmeet the combined river flows 

a deep wooded gorge, below the steep 
end o Bench Tor, and, near the pleasant little 
villag- of Holne, turns north to Newbridge. 
This | a noble structure of three arches (Fig. 5), 
high \bove the stream and is said to date from 


thro 


the fifteenth century. The roadway over it is 
only © ft. wide, and there are two bays on each 
side . er the cutwaters, probably refuges for 
= ians from passing traffic. A few years 
ago t 


re was a determined effort by the con- 


cre ers to have Newbridge destroyed because 








4.—DARTMEET’S CLAPPER BRIDGE BESIDE THE ONE BUILT IN 1792 


The former was destroyed in 1826 but re-built ; one transverse stone is missing 
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5._THREE-ARCH BRIDGE AT NEWBRIDGE SAID TO DATE FROM THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Two bays on each side were probably refuges for pedestrians on the 8-ft. roadway 





6.—ANOTHER NARROW BRIDGE—HOLNE BRIDGE. IT ALSO PROBABLY 
DATES FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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was built in 1413, possibly by the Champernowne 
family of Dartington Hall, nearby. With its nobility 
of design and setting, little imagination is required to 
see a troop of knights in armour coming down the hill 
with swaying standards and fluttering pennons or a 
party of Cavalier horsemen galloping across. . Neither 
would appear. unusual or remarkable. This too, like 
Newbridge, was threatened with destruction by the 
char-a-banckers, but fortunately both bridges are now 
scheduled as national monuments. 

The river swings in a curve to the south around 
Dartington Hall and in about three miles comes to 
Totnes and the last of our bridges (Fig. 10). An 
elegant, dignified structure with a Regency air, it \vas 
built in 1826 and replaced a narrow bridge of K ng 
John’s reign, mentioned by Leland, with a chapel tc St. 
Edmund. 7 

Below Totnes the river is tidal and in nor nal 
times a small steamer puffs its way down the \ery 
beautiful estuary to Dartmouth, 10 miles away. ; 

I have said nothing of those crazy, flimsy e ec- 
tions, known as fishermen’s bridges, which span the 
early reaches of the river. Some of them appea. to 
have been put together by an inexperienced ama eur 
with material from ascrap-metal dump and a collec ion 
of old boxes. 

There are generally several staves missing in the 
footway and many of those that have survived are 
rotten and uncertain. An enforced crossing mkes 
one realise the perils of the deep, the daring of the 
trapeze-artist and the unexpected fact that bravery 
as well as hopeful patience goes to the making o/ the 
honest angler. I wish them safe landings, 

All those bridges which I have mentioned can be 
seen easily in a day by a determined motorist, when 
he can get some petrol, and a very interesting day it 
should be. But it would be much more fun to go on 
foot, to take a week and explore also the delightful 
tributaries. 

Some of my information I have drawn from 
an excellent little book (alas! out of print) called 
Old Devon Bridges, written for the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings by the late Charles 
Henderson and E, Jervoise, to whom I express my 
gratitude. 


8.—DART BRIDGE, BUILT OF STONE FROM 
A NEIGHBOURING QUARRY 


(Right) 9—*THE GEM OF THE SERIES ”— 
STAVERTON BRIDGE, BUILT IN 1413 


(Bottom right) 10.—THE BRIDGE AT TOTNES— 
A DIGNIFIED STRUCTURE WITH A REGENCY 
AIR; CONSTRUCTED IN 1826 


chars-a-bancs can cross it only with difficulty and 
about half an inch of clearance. As if that were a 
reason ! 

From Newbridge, after receiving the Webburn on 
the left, there is another big bend to the north around 
Holne Chase, through a steep tree-clad gorge, to Holne 
Bridge (Fig. 6), which is very similar in design, almost 
as narrow, and probably dates from the same period. 
A previous bridge was destroyed by flood in 1413, and 
this may be its successor. 

We have now left the moor, and the river flows 
south through Holne Park, where a three-arched bridge 
carries one of the drives, and wanders gently between 
the meadows past Buckfast to Dart Bridge (Fig. 8), 
over which passes the main road from Exeter and 
London to Plymouth and Land’s End. This is built of 
stone from the neighbouring quarry and was widened a 
few years ago, the moved side being exactly replaced. 

Only half a mile further down is Austin’s Bridge 
(Fig. 7), the reason for which is not very obvious as it 
only connects Buckfastleigh with the road to Totnes 
from Dart Bridge. Perhaps its beauty may be con- 
sidered as sufficient justification. It has five arches and 
one bay above and the roadway is only 9 ft. wide. 
Hood Bridge, two and a half miles on, where the Totnes 
road re-crosses the river, is of comparatively modern 
construction and is perhaps the least interesting of the 
series. It has been recently repaired and faced with 
cement, which does not add to its beauty. There are 
three small arches to take the railway, which was made 
about 70 years ago. 

In less than a mile we come to Staverton Bridge 
(Fig. 9), the gem of the series. Sixty-nine yards long, 
it has seven noble arches with triangular bays above 
and between them, except one on the left at the end 
behind the tree, which is rectangular and larger. It 
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WOLF-HUNTING IN THE STEPPES 


By COUNTESS EDITH SOLLOHUB 


sy ICTURES and descriptions generally 
connect wolves with a wintry landscape, 
with deep snow and vast forests. It is 
true that the wolf looks his best in winter 
w! n his coat is thick and fluffy, when his 
cours are vivid and well marked, when walking 
th ough the deep snow mkes him carry his head 
hi: 1 and forces him to adopt a light gait. 
Be ides, in summer it is difficult to see him, as 
he s hiding during daylight, only to be noticed 
to. ards dusk and then as a shadow stealthily 
crc sing a glade or slipping back into the thicket 
wl a disturbed in stalking sheep or calves left 
er. zing in the fields. 

However, when hunted in autumn by 
bo zois (the Russian long-haired greyhound), 
th wolf mikes a mgnificent picture of strength 
an swiftness. As this kind of hunting takes 
pl ce on the flat, miinly in the steppes of 
Ce tral Russia where fields stretch out for miles 
wi .0ut a break of a hedge or a ditch, often 
ev’ 1 without a row of trees to denote the road, 
there is ample time to admire both the wolf and 
the work of the dogs as you gallop after them. 

The borzois are keen sporting dogs, but, 
unlike all other dogs, they are said to have no 
sense of smell and they rely exclusively on their 
eyesight, which is remarkably sharp. They 
are so eager in the chase that they are apt to 
run head foremost into a hedge or a tree or any 
similar obstacle and are not unfrequently 


rarely used. Both ends of the leash are held 
by the rider. One end can be tied to one arm, 
but the other must lie loosely in his hand, for 
at a given moment he must let it go instantan- 
eously or he runs the risk of being swept off 
his mount by the simultaneous dash of his borzois 
—should they spy the game before he does. 

We set out in good order with two game- 
keepers holding a couple of hounds which were 
to help us detect the wolves in the small groups 
of brushwood scattered here and there among 
the fields. The soil was still sloshy and sticky. 
We came near a small island of brushwood 
where wolves and foxes often took cover, and 
as we were taking our stands round it I noticed 
the absence of our estate agent, an excellent 
shot, a good huntsman in general but a very 
poor rider. There he was, some way behind us, 
turning his horse right and left, backwards and 
forwards, m king his dogs obviously nervous as 
he pulled their leash in all directions. 

““Pavel. Ivanovich, what are you doing 
there? Have you lost something?’ I asked 
him as I rode up in haste and noticed that he 
was bending low over the saddle searching for 
something on the ground. He looked up and 
reddened, his short-sighted eyes blinking 
through his very thick glasses. 

“So sorry to delay you, but I have lost 
my golosh,”’ 

“your You ride in 


golosh? Why? 


wind, but a second later he was down flat on 
his stomach, his borzois wresting themselves 
free from his hold, just as I, more or less 
instinctively, had let. go the loose end of my 
leash to release my three dogs. 

The hounds were giving tongue now, the 
gamekeepers shouted, and in a flash I saw the 
shape of a large wolf emerge from the far end 
of a row of high thistles; behind him were my 
three borzois followed by two of our friend’s. 
This was annoying, for my three worked well 
together, and I wondered whether the others 
would not interfere with them. The wolf was 
gaining ground and making straight for the 
forest or the horizon. We followed at full gallop, 
the distance between us and the wolf seeming 
to diminish gradually. My three borzois were 
leading now, and I could already make out their 
tactics: the two on the flanks were redoubling 
their efforts, bending like tightened bows to 
straighten out like arrows a second later—a 
lovely sight, perfect lines. The centre one con- 
tinued in the same even and steady pace, sure, 
methodical, undisturbed. There! the borzois 
on the flank had now caught up with the wolf 
—they even seemed to overshoot him—when, as 
if on some unseen signal, they suddenly turned 
sharp towards the wolf ard pounced on him 
simultaneously from right and left. The centre 
one, dashing forward with sudden fury leapt 
up and buried his teeth in the back of the wolf's 





THE WOLF-HUNTERS AND THEIR BORZOIS 


injured or killed in that way. Thisis why hunting 
with borzois can be done only in flat and 
obstacle-free country. 

I remember in particular one day which 


_ turned out to be eventful in the series of hunts 


of that year. Actually the events were not 


| important, but they mirked the day. Firstly, 


our estate agent lost his golosh, secondly our 
best rider was pulled clean off his horse by his 
own borzois, and thirdly —we took a big, old 
wolf which had been the terror of the village 
herds for miles around, 

\Ve set out rather late that morning on a 


dull ond damp autumn day. It had been 
raininy hard throughout the night, and we 
wonc°d whether it would be worth while 
hunt at all, as the wolves would probably 
keep «ose to the thicket. 

vever, it cleared up a little and by 
nine *>lock we were on our horses, four riders 
and- ) or three borzois with each. The borzois, 
tall 1 slender with their long silken coats, 
fawr lack and white, or fawn and black, 
look eager, with their small ears slightly 
coc] their heads raised, their eyes attentive 
and n. Large iron rings in their collars 
a0 r an easy movement of the long leash 

3 


‘asses through the rings of a couple or 


me ree dogs at a time. Single borzois are 


goloshes ?’’ and I noticed a glossy rubber golosh 
on his left riding boot. 

““Yes—no—you see, I get off the horse so 
often when I don’t intend to and it has been 
raining all night—I thought it would be 
reasonable and he did not finish his 
sentence, 

““Come along, come along,’’ I said, turning 
away hastily to conceal a smile that I could not 
suppress; ‘“‘we are taking this island now. 
Afanasii (the gamekeeper) can look for the 
golosh later.’’ 

“Thank you, that’s all right,’’ and Pavel 
Ivanovich followed me to our stands. 

The dogs went through the island—no 
trace of game apparently—so we met agiin; 
the men smoked cigarettes while the game- 
keepers led the hounds along the stretch of 
unmown grass and thistles adjoining the island. 
Our friend, a cavalry officer and an excellent 
rider, had twisted the loose end of his leash 
round his wrist. I warned him timidly, for he 
was a good huntsman and I did not feel entitled 
to give him advice. He laughed good-naturedly : 

“T’ll have time to let go if necessary—see 
—the dogs are bored, evidently there is no 
game here.”’ 

He bent down over his closely clasped 
hands, trying to light a cigarette in the strong 





neck, the other two holding the prey on both 
sides. The animals toppled over in a bundle, 
rolled over several times and stopped. 

It had been a lovely sight and an exhilarat- 
ing gallop, but I hated to think of the end of 
the wolf. Panting and wagging their feathery 
tails my three borzois came up to me for 
praise—which they well deserved after such 
magnificent work. The side glance they 
threw to their two rivals made me think of 
rather poor sportsmen glad to show off. 

The wolf was a big animal—probably the 
one which was terrorising the village—and we 
were glad to have caught him. I was proud of 
the excellent work of mv dogs but sorry for 
our friend, the cavalry officer, whose dogs had 
gallantly done their best but—not having 
been released in time—had wasted the first few 
precious seconds of the race. Besides, he himself 
did not see anything to laugh about in his fall 
and had so miny excuses and explanations to 
give that we never dared tease him about it. 

As to Pavel Ivanovich, he managed to stay 
on his horse throughout the day, and only on 
the way home suddenly came down when his 
horse, recognising stable companions in an 
adjacent field, mide a rather unexpected dash 
to the left. The lonely golosh came in useful 
at the end. 
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JACOBITE DRINKING GLASSES 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


OST collectors believe that glass can 
be made to speak. Particularly is 
this true of those frail mementoes 
of a lost cause, the drinking-glasses 

bearing Jacobite emblems and mottoes of a 

cryptic character. The Jacobite movement 

covered exactly a century, from 1688 when 

James II abdicated his throne, through the 

lifetime of the Old Pretender, to that day in 

1788 when death removed his son, the Young 
Pretender. 

Around the historic adventures of thesc 
three men glass played a rather sinister part, 
for ardent supporters thought it a duty to toast 
their health at the risk of liberty. Strange and 
secret clubs and societies were formed which 
had an immense influence on the Jacobite 
movement. Their semi-seditious inscribed 
glasses were closely guarded from prying 
Georgian supporters. 

The drinking-glasses that clinked to Jaco- 
bite toasts can be classified in chronological 
sequence. At first they were conspicuous for 
their fine metal: only the best was good enough 
for ceremonial glasses intended to honour an 
exiled Royal House. 

With the proclamation of James III (of 
England) and VIII (of Scotland) at the Palace 
of St. Germain on September 16, 1701, a fervent 
wave of Stuart patriotism swept these islands. 
Simultaneously the tear became a popular 
decoration for drinking-glass stems—apt cypher 
for a lost throne. First they appeared in the 
heavy baluster stems, fashionable in the years 
between Revolution and Rebellion (1688-1715). 
Bowls were still without engraved emblems or 
mottoes. 

Among the two hundred or so baluster 
forms, one stands out in particular: a glass 
having a deep thistle-shaped bow] with a solid 
round base, above a stem perfect acorn in shape, 
through which runs a brilliant tear into a small 
knop above the foot. This first appeared in 
1701, and there seems no reason to doubt it 
to be the original drinking-glass for sending a 
cryptic greeting to fellow-Jacobites : England’s 
acorn, Scotland’s thistle with the tear for the 
lost throne. This style of glass could be made 
at any glass-house without arousing suspicion. 

The British Museum houses the manuscript 
of a lengthy Jacobite ballad Directions to a 





RARE 


(Middle) An Oak Society goblet: a stricken oak with rose and two buds, and Revirescit 


(Right) Portrait goblet Prince Charles Edward wearing the Order of the Garter 








































(Left) A FIAT GLASS, with six-petalled rose and Prince of Wales’s feathers on foot. 


1730-40. (Middle) PORTRAIT GLASS. 


Painter. Writtenin 1714, it contains these lines 


At the sad Prospect of his People’s Woe, 
Let the big Tears in our Goblits show. 


The thistle-acorn glass as a Jacobite symbol 
stood alone until 1710, when the White Rose 
of legitimacy with its six petals expanded into 
heraldic form, was adopted as their insignia by 
members of the various societies which came 
into being during 1709, following country-wide 
resentment against the impeachment of Dr. 
Sacheverell, the clergyman-politician. Drinking- 
glass bowls engraved with this quasi-heraldic 
emblem soon appeared for private use, the rose 
having variously six, seven or eight petals. 
Six-petalled roses alone belong to the decade 
preceding the birth of Prince Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, on December 31, 1720. 
A rose joined to a single bud is proof that the 
glass, if contemporary in form, was engraved 
after the birth of Charles, but before the birth 
of his brother Henry, Duke of Albany and York, 
on March 6, 1725, when a second but smaller 
bud wasadded. Thereit stayed until 1747, when 


JACOBITE GOBLETS 


(Left) The design disguises roses and buds, thistle, acorn and oak-leaves among other flowers. 


1750. 
petalled rose and a butterfly. 





(Right) JACOBITE GLASS with seven- 
1745. 


the 22-year-old Duke became a Cardinal. This 
was an appalling blow to the Stuart cause and 
the second rose-bud was thereupon discarded. 

The Amen glass appeared on the Jacobite 
scene immediately after 1720 in commemoration 
of the 1715 Rebellion and continued to be 
engraved until after the ’45. Amen glasses are 
all of the same general style, 5 ins. high, of 
the drawn form with a capacious trumpet bow! 
and a tear in the plain stem. Later specimens 
have air-twist stems with plain, instead of 
folded, feet. 

All are embellished in diamond-point 
engraving skilfully executed by fine artists, 
with James’s cypher surmounted by a royal 
crown, The cypher consists of entwined letters, 
direct and reversed, cunningly designed to read 
either J.R. (Jacobus Rex) or G.R. (Georgius 
Rex). A figure 8 appears either as part of the 
cypher or immediately below the lower scrolls 
and above Amen. The Jacobite anthem, com- 
plete or in part, was inscribed in small hand on 
the bowl] and sometimes continued on the foot. 

Glasses emblazoned with a stricken oak 
were first issued about 1740 by the Oak Society. 
The blighted stock is shown with two vigorous 
young saplings springing from the roots, refer- 
ring to the Old Pretender and his two sons. On 
the right of the oak usually appears the for- 
merly unidentified trefoil plant, symbol of 
revenge. On the opposite side of the bowl is 
the rose and bud with the Society password 
Revivescit inscribed above. In 1752 the six- 
rayed Star of Hope was added and the motto 
changed to Redeat. 

Portraits on Jacobite glass celebrate the 
personality of the Young Pretender, who is 
usually shown in tartans. It is certain that all 
of his portraits were engraved after 1746, as he 
was almost unknown in these islands until the 
opening of the ’45. Some portrait glasses have 
the figure surrounded by sprigs of the cottage 
garden plant Jacob’s Ladder, sometimes inter 
woven with sprigs of oak. 

Rose and portrait glasses almost invariably 
display additional emblems, frequently with 4 
motto, often frankly treasonable, and all having 
a cryptic significance. Few of them precede 
1746, when a further Rebellion was plotted t0 
take place in 1750, delayed until 1752, them 
abandoned. During these years vast quantities 
of propaganda souvenirs flooded the country. 
These included a large number of cheaply 
engraved drinking-glasses bearing Jacobite 
emblems and suitable for use in taverns 

Among the dozen or more additiona! emt 
blems is the jay. This obvious bird emble:n fo! 
the initial letter of James and Jacobite has ne 
previously been identified. The wheel-eng aved 
jay, with its typical upstanding crest, | re! 
wing and spreading tail, usually found perched 
upon a spray of Jacob’s Ladder foliage, 
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(Left) THE MOST IMPORTANT AMEN GLASS KNOWN. The bowl is diamond-point engraved with the Jacobite anthem in full. 


Cirea 1725, though dated 1749. 


(Middle—left to right) (1) PORTRAIT GLASS, 1747. 


(1) FIAT GLASS, 1747. 


(ut) FULL-FACE 


PORTRAIT GLASS, 1750. (tv) REDI (ON FOOT). (v) AUDENTIOR IBO WITH FULL-FACE PORTRAIT, 1750. (Right) GOBLET 
JAMES BOSWELL. Engraved with three thistles, the middle one in flower and crowned 


FORMERLY BELONGING TO 


always been mistaken for a blackbird, merely 
because, during the ’15, the Old Pretender was 
referred to in the Jacobite ballad: ‘‘Good luck 
to mv Blackbird where’er he may be.’’ Because 
of his shining black eyes he was nicknamed 
Blackbird by the Stuart family. 

Jacob’s Ladder foliage, also not previously 
identified, was a then-common garden plant 
which frequently decorated wheel-engraved 
lass and was emblematic of Jacobite efforts 
in assisting the Stuarts in their attempted climb 
to former royal heights, 

The carnation, used alone or with other 
motifs non-Jacobite in nature, should not be 
construed as Jacobite. It is, however, some- 
times seen with quasi-heraldic roses and then 
represents the royal crown. The Universal 
Dictionary says: ‘‘The word carnation first 
appears as coronation and may have meant 
shaped like a corona or crown from its indented 
petals.” From early Tudor days this flower 
has been used as a royal badge. 

The daffodil, like the carnation, has not 
previously been deciphered. As the word 
daffodil is accepted as a popular corruption of 
the Greek asphodélos and as the flower appears 

) only on later specimens, an obvious interpreta- 
» tion is found in classical mythology, where this 
» is the flower that blooms eternally in the fields 
) of the dead. Thisemblem appears in place of the 
» rose and is shown growing froma sprig of oak. 
; Yet another flower emblem, the snake’s- 





(Lei to right) (1) CORDIAT. 
(\) FIAT, WITH 


AND THISTLE, 1760.  (v) 


GLASS WITH 
ROSES AND PRINCE 
FIAT, WITH ROSE AND OAK. 


head, has formerly been too hastily identified 
as the tulip, to which flower no possible associa- 
tion with the Jacobite movement can be found, 
Until Dutch William became monarch the tulip 
was almost unknown in England; then it 
achieved popularity as a decorative motif in all 
forms of art. It is unlikely that the Jacobites 
would use a symbol so Orange in its origin. 
The snake’s-head emblem, with its characteristic 
pointed petals, appears only on post-’45 glasses 
and obviously refers to the defection of Prince 
Henry when he joined the Roman Churchin 1747. 

The thistle, representative of Scotland and 
used in much the same manner as the rose to 
which it is frequently joined, is seldom found 
as an independent motif. The blue gold-embroi- 
dered standard raised by the Old Pretender in 
1715 had a thistle blazoned on one side. Glasses 
engraved with a thistle or a thistle crowned may 
be regarded as being both Scottish and Jacobite 
in sentiment. 

Drinking-glasses featuring oak leaves are 
Jacobite in origin. The symbolism of the oak 
leaf derived from the incident of Charles II and 
the Royal Oak at Boscobel. The theory is that 
the oak leaf was an emblem for English Jaco- 
bites, the thistle an emblem for Scotsmen. 
There is also a double significance arising from 
the fact that on the day when Charles II entered 
London he wore a spray of oak apples in memory 
of his escape 10 years earlier. The appearance 
of oak symbols on drinking-glasses may there- 


ROSE, THISTLE, STAR 
WALES’S FEATHERS. 


AND 
OF 


OAK-LEAF, 
(1v) “SUCCESS TO THE SOCIETY,” WITH 
(vi) ROSE AND BUDS WITH BUTTERFLY 


fore be taken as foreshadowing a second Restor- 
ation. The oak leaf also has a special Scottish 
significance. The clans in battle or on great 
occasions wore a flower or a sprig of greenery in 
their bonnets, and for centuries it had been the 
Stuart custom to wear a spray of oak leaves. 

The triple ostrich plume occurs either with 
portraits of the Young Pretender or indepen- 
dently, in which case it ante-dates or portends 
the ’45. From the time of James I it had been con- 
sidered the special badge of the Prince of Wales. 

The sun and sunflower, which frequently 
appear on contemporary Jacobite seals, are 
easily recognisable emblems. The sun was the 
badge of James II as Duke of York. Hovering 
butterflies with expanded wings represent 
prayers of the “‘‘return of the soul” of the 
Jacobite movement; hovering bees the hoped- 
for renewal of activity after rest. Both were 
used during the decline of the Stuart cause. 
The forget-me-not was occasionally engraved 
after Culloden: its significance is obvious. 

During the ’50s and ’60s, as Jacobites 
viewed various examples of compromising con- 
duct on the part of the Stuarts, their enthusiasm 
waned and expressions of despair made their 
appearance even in drinking-glasses. Sprays of 
roses are found with the butterfly converted 
into a caterpillar and gnawing at the stem. 
Occasionally a moth caught in a spider’s web 
stretching over other emblems serves to portray 
their awareness of intrigue 
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1.—THE CASTLE, ON ITS CAPACIOUS BASEMENT, AND THE CHAPEL TOWER 


MIDFORD CASTLE, SOMERSET-—II 


THE HOME OF MR. H. WHATELY 


Built about 1775 for Mr. Disney Roebuck, after a design by John Carter, the curious triangular plan accommodates many 


T was concluded, from the evidence 
reviewed in the previous article, that 
Mr. Roebuck probably did not build 
this singular house to commemorate 
his luck at cards with the Ace of Clubs, as 
the story goes. But that he was a wealthy 
romantic and chose the plan and design of 





rooms of charming originality 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


the building chiefly for esthetic reasons. 
The whole legend that he was a successful 
gambler appears to rest on the supposed 
resemblance of the plan of Midford to a 
trefoil, but it was shown last week that the 
“stalk” of that figure, represented by the 
present porch, was a later addition made by 
the Conolly family 
who owned Midford 
for most of the nine- 
teenth century; and 
that without it the 
resemblance to a 
“club” is not ob- 
vious. 

But there are 
several odd things 
about Mr. Henry 
Disney Roebuck. He 
was evidently some- 
thing of a ‘‘card’”’ him- 
self. Born in 1733, the 
son of a Newark 
doctor named Disney, 
he succeeded to the 
estates of his uncle 
John Roebuck of 
Heath, near Wake- 
field, who died at 
Bath in 1767, and 
took his name. It is 
to be supposed that 
he thereby inherited a 
considerable fortune; 
there is something 
about Disney sugges- 
tive of the parvenu; 
the identity of John 
Roebuck is probably 
the key to the riddle. 

Nor was Midford 
his only, or indeed 
principal, residence. 


(Left) 2. 


His obituary in the Genileman’s Magazine 
runs : 


Died 27 March 1796. At Ingress Park (Greenhithe), 
Kent, in his 63rd year, Heury Woolhouse Disney 
Roebuck Esquire. He had been divorced from his 
lady; was fond of his pleasure boat, and was deemed 
one of the first gentleman-mariners of the age. 


So he was a yachtsman by choice. We are 
not told when he parted from his lady, but 
Sir Ambrose Heal, in an article in Notes and 
Queries, has elicited that he was twice married 
—to Katharine, daughter of John Russell of 
Stoke, near Guildford, who died the following 
year (1771); then, by licence, at Bath to 
Elizabeth Bayliss, by whom he had two sons, 
Henry (6. 1775) and Frederick (6. 1777). The 
elder son survived him. 

No connection has so far been estab- 
lished between Disney Roebuck, the wealthy 
“sportsman” of Bath, and John Arthur 
Roebuck (1801-79), the Victorian politician 
and M.P. for Bath. Yet J. A. himself tells 
us that he was a grandson of “Dr. John 
Roebuck, founder of the Carron Ironworks” 
(1718-94); and the latter was the son of 
John Roebuck, a prosperous manufacturer 
of Sheffield. It looks not improbable that 
Disney’s uncle John Roebuck, of Heath, 
and the prosperous ironmaster were the 
same person. 

There is no certain evidence of \vhen 
Midford was built. John Carter’s desisn 
the Builder’s Magazine, from which it can 
scarcely be doubted Midford derives, ap- 
peared in or after 1774. Roebuck’s second 
marriage in Bath about that year is s rong 
presumptive evidence of his building the 
house about then, rather than later whe 1 his 
marriage was breaking up and he ha: the 
counter-attraction of his yacht. The ci rac- 
ter of the internal decoration ceri inly 
supports a date about 1775. 

The most remarkable feature o the 


THE FRONT DOOR AND DIAMOND-SHAPED | ALL 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM IN 


(Right) 
ONE OF THE THREE “ TOWERS ” 


original plan was that all the service and 
domestic quarters were relegated to the huge 
basement underneath the approach-terrace 
surrounding the Castle proper. Thus all the 
ver cal portion could be devoted to family 
and guest rooms. The porch, added after 
181., admits by the original Gothic front 
doo. (Fig. 2) into a diamond-shaped hall. 
Eit! er side on entering, doors open into the 
dra. ing-room, right (Fig. 3) and library, left 
(Fic. 4). Opposite the front door is the dining- 
roor. (Fig. 7) in the third tower, with a 
sme | square room beside it originally a 
ser) ng room now a pantry with a compact 
kitc en adjoining. The corresponding space 
in + e remaining side contains a beautifully 
cor: pact staircase with veneered handrail and 
car d mahogany newels (Fig. 9). Thus the 
thre main living-rooms each occupy one 
of t e three lobes or towers. Drawing-room 
and library contain two right angles, with 
the ireplace in the centre of the inner wall, 
anc have a semicircular outer side with three 
winiows. The dining-room—shown on 
Car‘er’s original plan, which had no base- 
ment, as the kitchen—is more or less oval, or 
rather lemon-shaped, with the fireplace 
tucked beside the door from the hall, and 
balancing a sideboard space. 

The sash windows are all carried up to 
Gothic points, but their upper lights have 
had to be temporarily blacked out owing to 











4.—IN THE LIBRARY 










10, 


the impossibility of having special curtains 
made—Mr. and Mrs. Whately having moved 
to Midford when such things had already 
become subject to restrictions. However, the 
makeshift arrangement has the virtue of not 
concealing the Gothic arches with pelmets. 
In the library two blind niches, which also 
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5.—THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE 
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occur in the drawing-room, contain beauti- 
fully fitted original bookcases (Fig. 4), the 
fittings being veneered with mahogany and 
harewood. Both are delightful and tho- 
roughly comfortable rooms with their cen- 
trally placed hearths, and not difficult to 
furnish. The queer shape of the dining-room, 
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with no flat walls or right angles, presents an almost 
insoluble problem which, however, has been quite 
satisfactorily overcome. The arch containing the 
fireplace, with the exquisite stucco scrollwork sur- 
mounting it, reproduces a similar arch on the other 
side of the doorway framing a sideboard space. The 
fireplace itself is of an original design, admirably 
carved, with a tablet of musical instruments in the 
middle. 


The main lines of the principal floor plan are 
repeated on those above, though some of the bed- 
rooms are more arbitrarily shaped. However, the 
existence of various closets has facilitated the 
insertion of bathrooms and plumbing. The first-floor 
landing (Fig. 6), lit by windows over the porch, 
may have been intended for an upstairs sitting-room: 
there is no fireplace, but graceful ceiling decoration, 
It forms an attractive setting for a collection of 
Victoriana. The decorated ceilings are a feature of 
the first-floor rooms. Below, the drawing-room has a 
very pretty free-hand pattern of sprays of bay 
(Fig. 8). The same sprays alternate with roses in a 
star-pattern in one bedroom (Fig. 10), and in another 
there is a simplified variant of the drawing-room 
pattern with the delightful addition of little natural- 
istic birds flying about the empty spaces. The 














9.—THE STAIRCASE 


lightness and originality displayed and the amount 
of free-hand modelling introduced in these ceilings 
suggest that their maker was Thomas Stocking of 
Bristol. Some 15 years earlier (1761) he was working 
at Corsham Court where he showed his free-hand 
craftsmanship in the modelling of scores of little 
naturalistic faces round the cornice of what was then 
the library. 


The first reference to the Conollys in the title- 
deeds of Midford is in the name of Charles Conolly, 
who appears to have purchased property here in 
1808, further portions being acquired by him m 
1811-12. He is said to have been a son, or grandson, 
of the well-known Thomas Conolly of Castletown, 
County Kildare, who married Lady Louisa Le:nox, 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond and sister of the 
Duchess of Leinster—Lord Edward FitzGerald’s 
mother. But, if so, it is curious why he di not 
succeed to Castletown, which, on Thomas Conolly’s 
death in 1803, devolved on Edward Pakenhain, 4 
great-nephew. Charles Conolly’s only son, Charles 


tf (Left) 8—THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING 


A pretty free-hand design 
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10, 11—BEDROOM CEILINGS. The little birds in Fig. 11 are a charming original touch. All are probably by Thomas Stocking 


“ce 


Thomas, born 1791, is described as ‘‘of 
Midford,’’ and married, first, a Clifton of 
Lytham, Lancashire (1814), and secondly a 
Miss Lawless of Dublin, dying in 1850. It 
was probably he who added the Gothic 
chapel and the porch about 1830. He was 
succeeded by his son Charles John Thomas 
Conolly, also of Cottles, near Melksham, who 
in 1840 had married the Marchesa di St. 
Agata, referred to in the previous article. 
After her death, Midford was bought in 1902 
by Major E. W. G. Williams Hepworth, who 
lived here for nearly 30 years. 

Mr. Henry Whately, who acquired 
Midford in 1939, is the senior representative 
of a family who long owned Nonsuch Park, 
Surrey—the site of Henry VIII’s fantastic 
palace. Hereditary sympathy for eccentric 
architecture may, it now occurs to me, have 


. THOMAS WHATELY. By George Romney 


led Mr. Whately to Midford, a Georgian 
miniature Nonsuch! He _ has_ furnished 
Disney Roebuck’s peculiar house with many 
apt and excellent things, including some 
interesting family pictures. There are several 
examples of the rather pleasing, stylised work 
of Enoch Seeman, an immigrant from 
Dantzig in the late seventeenth century, 
died 1744. They are portraits of the Plumer 
family of Blakesware Park, Hertfordshire— 
the old house beloved by Charles Lamb. 
That of Catharine, daughter of John Plummer 
(sic), wife of Thomas Byde of Ware Park, 
1695 (Fig. 13), is characteristic of his smooth, 
wooden, but none the less decorative style. 
The superb Romney portrait of Mrs. Thomas 
Whately (Fig. 12) contrasts with it in every 
way. Her dates are given as 1699-1778, and 
the portrait was evidently painted towards 


the end of her life. Her exquisitely modelled 
face, framed in the lace cap over her white 
hair, is set off by a grey satin gown and a 
large black fur muff. Her son, father of Arch- 
bishop Whately, married a Plumer of Blakes- 
ware, and the last of that family left a widow, 
who twice re-married, her last husband turn- 
ing out to be a spendthrift. His dispersal of 
the estate probably accounts for some of the 
family portraits having found their way to 
Nonsuch, and so to Midford; and for the 
derelict condition of Blakesware in Lamb’s 
youth. It is delightful to find strands of that 
story now interwoven with those of Disney 
Roebuck and the ‘“‘Countess” Conolly; but 
no more delightful than, for all its oddity, is 
this house itself which unites, in its peculiar 
way, the elegance of Georgian Bath with the 
romantic landscape. 


13.—CATHARINE BYDE, nee PLUMER. By Enoch Seeman 
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1—KEDINGTON, SUFFOLK 
The Barnardiston Pew, circa 1500 
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2.—SKENFRITH, [MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Pew of the Governor of the Castle, early seventeenth century 
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3.—CROFT, YORKSHIRE 
The Milbanke Pew. Early eighteenth century 
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FAMILY PEWS 


By F. C. EELES, 


Secretary, Central Council for the Cave cf Churches 


TTENTION has lately been drawn to the subject of fa:nily 

pews through some rather exaggerated descriptio:s 0; 

the recent abolition of one in a church in the N rth 

of England. In this case, information we have 5 to 

the effect that everything was done in a proper and or erly 

manner, and that the structure removed was neither anc ent, 
beautiful nor interesting. 


The family pew was at one time very common, particu arly 
in town churches built or refurnished towards the end © the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, hen 
seating was so arranged that each well-to-do family ha | its 
little enclosure in the nave of the church, and children and poor 
people were relegated to open benches either in the wide ce tral 
passage, or in some gallery. These pews had doors, carpet. and 
cushions and were often lined with green baize. 


The origin of the family pew derives from the right : f the 
patron or founder of the church to sit in the chancel in the 2arly 
days when there were no seats except those for the clergy v ithin 
the chancel. Later on, wealthy people built side chapels /1 one 
form or another, perhaps the transept, perhaps the easter. part 
of the aisle, and in these they acquired definite rights in return 
for their liability to maintain the structure. Usually in the later 
medizval period chantries were founded in connection with 
them; hence they were often called chantry chapels. The 
chantry, of course, is not the building, but the foundaticn, the 
proceeds of which were assigned to the clergy whose duty it was 
to say requiem masses for the souls of departed members of 
the founders’ families. Sometimes these chapels assumed the 
form of small areas enclosed with screen-work in the body of the 
church. 


After chantry foundations were suppressed and subsidiary 
altars removed at the Reformation period, the owners took to 
fitting up the smaller chapels in the form of more or less luxuri- 
ous and comfortable places in which to sit. In the seventeenth 
century they were repaired or altered, in the style of the period, 
and the newer families erected new screened enclosures of the 
general kind. For instance in 1613 Sir John Kederminster added 
an “‘ Ile or Chapell ’’ to Langley Church, Slough, Buckingham- 
shire, and an adjoining library, with fireplace and bookshelves, 
the whole elaborately decorated (Fig. 4). 


Later on, in the eighteenth century, these enclosures were 
refurnished and re-arranged in accordance with the taste of the 
time (Fig. 3). They were carpeted, and supplied with chairs of 
a domestic type; in many cases fireplaces were provided to keep 
the occupants warm, and there were also small tables on which 
books could be placed. Obviously it was only a few people 
who could secure this amount of space and luxury, and people 
of lesser social position had to be content with smaller imita- 
tions, until the whole church was seated with box pews, and 
all the more prosperous people of the parish had a family pew 0! 
the same kind and size. 


Down to the thirteenth century, and in many places muci 
longer, there had been no seats for the majority of the congre- 
gation. Aged and infirm people very likely were supplied with 
a bench or two near the walls, and in some cases we find stone 
seats around the walls or at the bases of pillars, as at Exeter 
Cathedral and in a good many churches in the Midlands, In the 
thirteenth century people began to put wooden seats into the 
churches, and almost immediately difficulties began to arise 
The great Bishop Quivil of Exeter, in 1287, made an order in 
synod to the effect that he had heard that two or more persons 
were in the habit of claiming one seat; that scandal was caused 
and services interfered with. He said that no one from /enct- 
forth might claim a seat in a church as his own, noble persots 
and patrons only excepted. 


As time went on, more and more churches were seated and 
in the fifteenth century we begin to find seats assigned to <liffer- 
ent families and payments made for them. Just befoe the 
Reformation, one church after another was seated. In mat) 
areas, particularly in East Anglia and in the West of Er sland, 
this was done in the most lavish manner, with rich, be utiful 
and varied carved ends. In the West Country we find ey dence 
as to ownership of seats in initials and sham heraldry. Later 
on, in post-Reformation times the names of farms and .0usts 
and the initials of people came to be cut upon already e «isting 
seats. Down to that time seats were open and low, but © ‘ere }s 
some evidence of doors, none of which seems to have su ived, 
towards the end of the pre-Reformation period. 


“‘Box pews’’—seats framed together, with doors, a! high 
enough to exclude all draughts—developed in the seve enth 
century. The early example, about 1625, made for the Gc ernd! 
of Skenfrith Castle (Fig. 2), is a simplified form of the © 2ntry 
type. But the two elaborate pews built against a m eval 
screen at Rycote (Fig. 5), that on the left probably  t UP 
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by the Norreys family about 1610, the other for Charles 
I's use when the Court was at Rycote in 1625, were 
lavishly carved and painted. 


It was of this kind of elaboration run riot that Bishop 
Corbet of Norwich, who died in 1635, told his synod that 
stat: ly pews are now become tabernacles, with rings and curtains 
tothem: there wants nothing but beds to hear the word of God 
on. We have casements, locks and keys, curtains and cushions— 
[| ha almost said bolsters and pillows. . . . I will not guess what 
is dcne within them, but who sits, stands or lies asleep at Prayers, 
Com nunion etc,—but this I dare say, they are either .to hide 
som. vice or to proclaim one, to hide disorder or to proclaim 
pric 


3ir Christopher Wren later said, of the box type: 
Ac! arch should not be so filled with pews, but that the poor may 
hav some room in the alleys to stand and sit in; for to them 
equ: ly is the Gospel preached. It is to be wished that there were 
not ws, but benches. But there is no stemming the tide of profit, 
and che advantage of the pew-keepers ; especially too since by 
pew , in the Chapels of Ease, the Minister is chiefly supported. 


4.—LANGLEY, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
The Kederminster Pew. 1613 


Wren was certainly right when he said there was no 
stemming the tide of profit. The whole story is a very sordid 
one, and it became much worse. Abuses in connection with 
pews were by no means confined to the Church of England. 
In the seventeenth century the authorities of the Roman 
Church had a lot of trouble with local magnates in Italy who 
put up baldachins over their seats in competition with 
those over the Bishops’ thrones, and the system of payments, 
as we have seen, went right back to the Middle Ages. 

The Cambridge Camden Society led a crusade against 
pews which began about 100 years ago. The Free and Open 
Church Society was founded in 1865, with the result that 
oy ts for seats are now hardly known in the Church 
of England, 

There could be no question that the scandal had become 
very grave and that at the beginning of the Gothic revival 
our churches were filled up and over-seated, with incongruous 
galleries, to a degree that it is difficult to realise now. Old 
Whitby Church (Fig. 6) is now an almost unique relic of this 
fashion, attractive to a greater extent than in most cases 
and so \vell worthy preservation. Much of the woodwork of 
these retions was in the best Renaissance style, and some 
of the _ ructures, particularly the west galleries, might well 
have ergone adaptation instead of removal. But many 
of tl fittings were cumbrous, of very late date and 
xtren.y poor in character. Now a church with box 
pews a rarity, and the Central Council for the Care of 
Chur. ‘, in a recent report, has taken the line that the 
few sv ~viving examples in the country ought to be pre- 
— “ ‘th only the minimum of adaptation necessary for the 
ealtl, tate of the building and its adequate use. Up and 
down ‘ length and breadth of England there still remain a 
consi’ ble number of the larger type of manorial pew, and 
some e best of them are in private chapels. 
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5.—RYCOTE, OXFORDSHIRE 
The Norreys Pew (left, 1610) and Royal Pew (1625) 


6.—OLD WHITBY CHURCH, YORKSHIRE 


A monument of 17th-century carpentry 
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THOUGHTS IN THE WIND 


A Golf Commentary by 


BIG soft westerly wind is blowing as 
I write, a fact I should not be allowed 
to mention if Country LIFE were a 
daily journal; great grey battalions of 
clouds are pursuing each other across the sky, 
and the golfer’s mind naturally turns to his 
struggles with that ancient and eternal enemy, 
the wind. For those who hate comparisons 
between golfers of different periods, since they 
can only end in mutual irritation, it is a 
comfort that golf has changed so much. Greens 
and lies have grown better, clubs and balls 
more powerful and easier to play with; to all 
reasonably argumentative persons such com- 
parisons are obviously futile. But there is one 
thing that has not changed and that is the 
wind, True, because of the improvements in 
clubs and balls, it is a less formidable enemy 
than of yore, but in itself it is immutable. So 
the hero-worshipful and romantic lover of the 
past as he sets out to battle his way round St. 
Andrews may reflect that it was thus that the 
wind blew against Young Tommy or buffeted 
Allan Robertson. At Hoylake he may console 
himself with thinking that it was in just such 
weather as this, goodness knows how many 
rears ago, that Mr. John Ball, in his own words, 
‘happened to be hitting the ball just the right 
height for the day.’’ In this one respect the 
golfer of to-day can have the same experiences 
as his predecessors and know how they felt. 

I have been recalling some rushing and 
mighty winds and comparing them as best I 
can, This too is, Iam aware, futile, first because 
one is apt to think those the strongest which 
most completely overcame oneself, and secondly 
because the gutty was such a plaything for the 
winds that it is hard to believe they have not 
grown milder since it departed. For me there 
will always be one wind greater and more 
paralysing than any other, which seems to 
have blown for several successive days at 
Westward Ho! in the spring of 1900. That it 
was strong I have good evidence in the fact that 
the Kashmir Cup was won by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson in a really strong field of amateurs, 
headed by Mr. Hilton, with a score of about 180 
for 36 holes. But it is not that which so im- 
pressed me. No, it is my memory of my 
colossal slices on the way out, when almost 
before my club reached the ball—and it cer- 
tainly did not follow through very far afterwards 
—that ball was being whirled away quite 
incredible distances into the rushes on the 
extreme right. I cannot believe that I have 
ever driven half so far in the right direction as 
I did then in the wrong one, There is no doubt 
that the wind can blow on the Devon course, 
for it must have been at much the same time 
that I remember hearing that at a spring 
meeting only one player got over the burn with 
his tee shot to the first hole. What was the 
distance to the burn? I am not sure, but I 
should think 50 yds. or so. 


* * * 


One thing the wind could do with a 
gutty which it can very rarely do with the 
modern ball. 

Why is it that I play at all? 
Let memory remind me 
How once I smote upon my ball 
And bunkered it behind me. 

The lines are by Andrew Lang, and I can give 
at least one proof of their foundation in fact, 
and that in a most illustrious case. I came 
across it by chance the other day in the writings 
of Mr. R. H. K. Browning. He described how 
Mr. Robert Maxwell had won the spring medal 
of the Honourable Company at Muirfield in 
1912 with a score of 91. That was itself testi- 
mony to the wind, but the remarkable part of it 
was that he began with a nine, and in those days 
the first hole was a one-shot hole. It appears 
that he sliced his tee shot into a horrid place 
in the rough, that he got too much under his 
second and that the ball was blown clean over 
his head into a bunker 30 yds. behind him. 
And the ball, be it observed, was no light and 
frolicsome gutty but a rubber-core. That must, 
in the modern idiom, have been some wind. 


BERNARD DARWIN 


Of what may be called public winds, those 
that blew on great occasions, I have a weakness 
for that at Sandwich on the last day of the 
Open Championship in 1938, R. A. Whitcombe’s 
year. I was writing something about it the 
other day and so will not say it all over again, 
When I recollect the prostration of the great 
tents and likewise the complete prostration of 
many great players, I declare I cannot recall 
a bigger wind or even such a big one on such an 
occasion, To give but two examples of its force, 
Cotton drove the second hole, which the books 
tell me is 370 yds. long, and Padgham drove 
the eleventh, 384 yds., and incidentally holed 
his putt for a two. Whitcombe, the winner, 
played superbly and accomplished scores which 
I, as a looker-on, should have betted against 
with all the money in my pocket, and yet, if 
I remember rightly, he twice took four shots 
to get down from the edge of the green. I have 
never seen such impressive golf as his in con- 
ditions which most people would have described 
as impossible. There are those who say that 
when once the wind attains a certain strength 
it produces not a fine test of the game but an 
absurd travesty of it. I have sometimes felt 
inclined to agree with them, but then I recollect 
the golf played at Sandwich that day and I 
utterly disagree, saying rather, with Hazlitt at 
the fight, ‘‘This is the high and heroic state of 
man !’’ 

* * * 


Hoylake can never be left out when we 
are considering winds, and I can call to mind 
at least two memorable ones: that of the Open 
Championship of 1913, Taylor’s great year, and 
that of the University match of 1927. Even the 
natives would own that it blew hard on those 
days, though it is always hard to extract any 
such admission from them. Their position 
towards the stranger may generally be summed 
up in the words: ‘‘Lord bless you! we don’t 
call this a wind at Hoylake.’’ Mr. Smith, the 
urbane steward, whom many will remember, 
always adopted a politely condescending point 
of view in this matter and when one returned 
to the club-house—battered and buffeted—to 
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be refreshed by his admirable fare, he would 
never allow that there was more than a light 
breeze. 

Of what may be called merely private winds 
each one of us will have his own particulay 
recollections and I will not obtrude my own, 
though I should like to put in a word for one 
on the unprotected flats of Worlington and 
another for a certain wind at Aberdovey which 
caused a respectable schoolmaster to slice out 
of bounds, over inte the railway lines, at every 
one of the first eight holes on the way out, 
That particular course follows the elder fashion 
of going more or less straight out and home, 
and it is on such courses that we have perhaps 
the most vivid recollection of the wind. It is 
often said that modern courses are better and 
more interesting because the holes dodge this 
way and that and we are constantly faced 
with a change of wind. There is much to be 
said for this view but there is something ‘o be 
urged on the other side; something in the 
favour of the old, unending struggle against a 
remorseless foe to be followed by an ecstasy 
of relief when the foe suddenly becomes a triend 
for all the homeward way. I remember to have 
heard Mr. Francis Ouimet grow almost lyrical 
on the subject; but such enthusiasm pre- 
supposes facing the wind going out, having the 
powder first and the jam afterwards. I think 
both of St. Andrews and Aberdovey with the 
fight against the wind coming first. At Deal, on 
the other hand, I see myself being blown along 
for the first half, but getting little pleasure out 
of it because I know that the wind will be in 
my teeth for the second nine, and Heaven knows 
they are long enough without it. 

* * * 


Golf sets its mark on the golfer’s mind; 
some people may say that it distorts and 
poisons it. However that may be, I am sure 
we are always apt to regard the wind from a 
golfing point of view, although we have not a 
club in hand. At the present moment I am 
going out to pop this article into the pillar-box. 
On my way there the wind will be blowing 
somewhat against me and hard on my back. 
As I return it will be practically with me and 
from the right-hand side, a friendly, jovial, 
hooky wind, I shall, I am sure, feel perceptibly 
happier and more comfortable on my _ way 
home. 


THE FULMAR’S HOMING 


By RICHARD PERRY 


T so happened that during an exceptionally 
severe winter I was doing coastguard duty 
on Holy Island. On December 28, I had 
the six-hour morning watch on the Coves 

Bay cliffs from seven o’clock (G.M.T.) until] one 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was a calm frosty 
sunny morning with a south-easterly breeze, 
after an intense frost during the night and a fall 
of snow. The usual flocks of black scoter duck 
were flighting past the entrance to the bay, and 
from time to time a glaucous gull beat lazily 
along the edge of the cliffs. The tide was coming 
in and at half-flood, at 10.15 a.m., I looked up 
to see something that thrilled me—the first 
homing fulmar petrel winnowing his way up to 
the cliffs, where five months after this his mate 
would lay her single egg. It was possible that 
this was his initial visit to the breeding clifi, 
for it was round about Christmas that the 
fulmars returned every year to Holy Island. 
It is in the morning that the fulmars first return 
to their breeding territories. 


* * * 


I was considerably elated at witnessing such 
a rare event. Though sweeping about the ap- 
proaches to the bay for 20 minutes, this solitary 
fulmar made only one flight up to the cliffs— 
without alighting, of course—before making 
out to sea once more. 

What mechanism had enabled him to 
orientate from far out in the Atlantic Ocean to 
Holy Island on the mid-western shores of the 
North Sea? What organic change within his 
body had impelled him to seek his breeding 
cliff? What process could relate this organic 
change to a mental perception of Coves Cliffs? 


I had ample leisure to dwell upon these 
intriguing problems, for, despite the fact that 
I had the morning watch every fourth day and 
managed to visit the cliffs on some of the inter- 
mediate mornings, it was January 14 befor 
I saw another solitary fulmar beat up to the 
cliffs for a few seconds at 9 a.m., and for all 
equally brief visit shortly after 11 a.m., after 
a period of very hard rough weather. On this 
morning, too, a northern guillemot—whose kind 
are also beginning to return to their breeding 
cliffs at this season—whirred right up to the 
cliffs—an unprecedented and significant evett, 
for the northern guillemots breed on St. Abb’s 
Head 18 miles north. 

* * * 


There followed a week of blizzards, whicl 
abated on the morning of the 25th, when, half 
an hour before noon, yet another solitary fulmat 
was cutting circles over the bay. Calmer 
weather succeeded, but it was still ver: hard, 
and, arriving at the Coves at 1 p.m. on the 30th, 
I was astonished and delighted to find nv fewer 
than 45 fulmars present—there were 50 the 
next afternoon—and for the first tim: some 
were sitting on the cliffs in ones and twos and 
groups, cawing with wide-open bills +t Pp! 
spective alighters on the ledges, the fat headed 
cocks working themselves up to parox\sms 0 
oily squeaking; while others were cea.<lessly 
planing and winnowing up to the cliff. ce 
their magnificent Persian-blue pinions. 

Closely watching individual birds. | 54" 
that they planed, or rather “‘wafted”’ ov an ol 
shore wind, for 5, 10, or even 15 minutes, 4M 
no doubt longer, without one flap or ° innow 
Others alighted in flocks on the water + bathe 
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dipping half-furled wings under the water and 
splashing it over their heads, cawing vociferously 
at one another in threes and fours. Their bath- 
ing was often extraordinarily prolonged, and one 
pird bathed for five minutes without a second’s 
prea, incessantly jumping out of the water 
eating fully-open, though slightly curving, 


and A * 
wine. on the water, and sometimes immersing 
ther:, with tail widely fanned and depressed; 


or, \. th the edges of slightly arched wings lying 
on ..e water, he would continually duck his 


hea. right under, 

“here was a temporary abandonment of 
the liffs at 1.45 p.m. in favour of a bathing 
floc farther out in the bay; but two fulmars 


wer still winnowing up to the cliffs as late as 
four “clock in the afternoon, The stark winter 
cliff nad come alive again—for with the excep- 


tion of the wintering peregrine falcons, no bird 
eve) its on the cliffs while the fulmars are away 
at: .in the Old Year. They were present at 
the ‘iffs on seven of the next 10 days—sitting 


in ick snow on February 3—and, to my 
knc iedge, they were never subsequently 
abs: ¢ from the island for longer than five days 
at time; and while these longer absences 
coir. .ded with periods of very stormy or very 
sev 2 weather, this was not conclusive, as 
the: were one or two perfectly calm sunny days 
whe: apparently none came into the island; 


THE 


LIKELY 


HOUGH, from all one hears and reads, 

it requires a certain amount of optim- 

ism to believe that the flat-racing 

season of 1944 will commence, as 
arranged, on Easter Monday (April 10) at 
Windsor and Stockton, it is, nevertheless, a 
commendable policy on the part of the Jockey 
Club to issue their fixture list, even if pro- 
visional, without undue delay. It is practically 
identical with that of last year and 39 pro- 
grammes are arranged for between April 10 
and July 22. Of these Newmarket will have 
12 days’ racing; the South courses, Windsor, 
Ascot and Salisbury, will have 15 days’ sport 
confined to horses trained south of the Trent 
other than at Newmarket; and the North 
courses, Stockton and Pontefract, will have 
12 days equally divided between them, con- 
fined to horses trained north of the Trent. As 
last season, all the ‘‘open to all’’ events will be 
run for at Newmarket and the provisional dates 
for these have been fixed as follows : New One 
Thousand Guineas, Tuesday, May 16; New Two 
Thousand Guineas, May 17; Coronation Cup, 
Tuesday, June 6; New Oaks and the Queen 
Mary Stakes, Friday, June 16; New Derby and 
the Coventry Stakes, June 17, and the Gold 
Cup on Wednesday, July 5. 


FAIR FAME AND TUDOR MAID 


_ These open events are naturally the most 
interesting and the mild winter has made news 
of the more likely competitors for them more 
plentify! than it usually is so early in the year. 


As last season, Fair Fame and Tudor Maid 
appear to stand out and dominate the races 
confine! to fillies. Just possibly one of them 
may e-ontually turn out to be, like Herring- 
bone, ‘.e best three-year-old of the year, To 
judg tween them now is impossible as, 
‘rain’ as they are in different areas, they 
have to meet. The first-mentioned, who 
Is 1 Harvey Leader’s charge in New- 
Marks. was bred by the late Lord Glanely 
and Fairway from Empire Glory, a daugh- 
ter « > St. Leger winner Singapore. The 
secon ho hails from Fred Darling’s Beck- 
hamp , stable, was bred and is owned by Mrs. 
Mac -|d-Buchanan and is an own-sister, 
by H  -rion—Mary Tudor II, to the Derby 
winh wen Tudor who, nowadays, is standing 
at st. ‘n Newmarket, Their first meeting at 
New .. ket will be fraught with great interest 
and’. to be sincerely hoped that later in the 
mn _ 2 better of them will throw down the 
5° [ 


- to the colts. 
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but by the middle of March diurnal residence 
was established, and an occasional bird would 
come planing over the loanings and fields of the 
island, and on a fine warm morning three or 
four would soar above the cliffs to a height of 
three or four hundred feet. A month later there 
were about 90 birds present on the island. 
* * * 


Until they began to incubate in May, the 
first birds came in from sea at the first full light. 
Thus in February it would be a quarter to 
eight o’clock before the first fulmar swept into 
Coves Bay, though it was usually well on into 
the morning before there were many about; 
and by one o’clock in the afternoon their 
numbers were beginning to decrease. In March 
the first arrivals came in shortly after 6 a.m., 
and 12 hours later there would still be one or 
two laggards at the cliffs. 

In the first week of February there had 
been four pairs sitting very lovingly on the old 
lime-kilns below the Castle: a site—about a 
mile from Coves Bay—that they had begun 
to prospect only in about 1937 and to colonise 
in about 1939. Sitting in the lee of a boat-house 
on the beach on a calm morning, I could hear 
them cawing half a mile away on the kilns. 
But the kilns were only an intermediate posting- 
house to the adjacent:crag, for in the middle 
of March the first of three pairs began to take 


Beyond these two there are no known fillies 
worthy of consideration. With the colts it is 
a very different proposition. On their running 
last season and their assessment by Mr. Fawcett 
in the Free Handicap for two-year-olds, Miss 
Dorothy Paget’s Orestes and Happy Landing, 
who was bought by Mr. Walter Hutchinson from 
his breeder, Sir William Cooke, for 13,500 gs. at 
the December Sales, are favourites in what 
little wagering there has been. For all that 
there is an indefinable something that raises 
a doubt as to their classic, especially Derby, 
possibilities. True the one, Orestes, is by the 
Italian Derby winner Donatello II and the 
other, Happy Landing, claims the English 
Derby and St. Leger winner Windsor Lad as 
his sire. But equally true it is that their pedi- 
grees on their dams’ sides do not fill the eye 
as those of classic winners and so the possible 
sires of classic winners. 


THE KING’S GOOD COLT 


At that these two can, anyhow momentar- 
ily, be left. There are others that claim atten- 
tion. From round Newmarket way there are 
good accounts of several. One of these is H.M. 
the King’s home-bred bay colt Fair Glint, who 
is with Captain Cecil Boyd-Rochfort at Free- 
mason Lodge. The mere mention of a likely 
winner in the royal colours, so soon after the 
successes of Big Game and Sun Chariot, may 
read like wishful thinking, but, being by 
Hyperion from a daughter of the Ascot Gold 
Vase winner Maid of Perth, Fair Glint is bred 
to stay and, moreover, is one of the few who 
won over a distance of eight furlongs in his 
two-year-old days. 

Another at Headquarters that is going 
well is Effervescence. Like Fair Fame, in 
Harvey Leader’s stable and, like this filly, 
the property of Mrs. Lavington, Effervescence 
is a grey by the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner Mr. Jinks from a Solario mare. Well- 
built and easy-actioned though he is, he may, 
like most of his sire’s stock, find that a distance 
of a mile is about as far as his stamina will last. 
A typical ‘“‘Guineas’’ colt, he should prove 
invaluable to his trainer as an indication as to 
exactly where Fair Fame stands with the 
sterner sex. Yet a third, in Newmarket, that 
is attracting attention is Ruthless. A bay colt, 
with Happy Landing in Henri Jelliss’s Beverley 
House stable, he claims Hyperion as his sire 
and is from Correa, a half-sister by the Derby 
and St. Leger winner Coronach to the Derby 
winner Watling Street. 
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up territories on the Castle crag, sitting among 
the thrift and valerian, while another 16 birds 
disported on the kilns and the waters below. 
The red pantiled Castle gables formed a pleas- 
ant background to the fulmars planing round 
and round the batteries, ignoring the 30 or 
40 pairs of jackdaws. 


These Castle fulmars were often to be seen 
sitting about in ones, twos and threes in the 
fields near the Castle and on the old rail embank- 
ment leading to the kilns. I was surprised to 
see them snapping into flight from the appar- 
ently flat surface of a field, though it was 
possible that they were actually sitting on the 
grassy foundation of an old dyke, which had a 
gentle slope of a foot or two to the surrounding 
field. I took particular notice of those that sat 
on the flat top of the embankment—which rose 
about 10 ft. from the ground level—and saw 
that one bird rose direct into flight with a single 
wing-snap, without any preliminary run, though 
a strong wind blowing against the embankment 
would no doubt provide an easy lift. Other 
birds would shuffle across the “track’”’ very 
swiftly at one another, and when lifting into 
flight, would run across the top with lifted 
wings, just as they did when taking flight from 
the water, or when scuttering over the jumble 
of boulders below the Coves cliffs and running 
over the flat ‘‘paving-stones’’ of reef into flight. 


RACING OUTLOOK 


COMPETITORS IN THE OPEN 


EVENTS 


To leave Newmarket for other centres, 
Captain O. M. D. Bell has a brown colt, called 
Rockefella, at Lambourn who is sure to come 
up for mention. Hyperion is his sire and he is 
the first and only foal of that very genuine mare 
Rockfel, who won the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Oaks of 1938, and was by the Derby 
winner Felstead. He was bred and is owned 
by Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, who also bred 
and owned his dam and her sire; he will be 
worrying on and winning when many of the 
more flashily-bred variety have faded away 
and lost. 


Not far away from Lambourn, at Manton, 
Joe Lawson has two that have wintered par- 
ticularly well. These are High Profit and 
Coastal Traffic. Both are bay colts by Hyperion ; 
both are out of Oaks winners, High Profit 
coming from Pennycomequick, and Coastal 
Traffic, who is an own-brother to Merchant 
Navy, from Rose of England the dam also of 
the St. Leger winner Chulmleigh. All through 
the recess High Profit has been, as it were, 
“‘shouted from the house-tops”’ as the one who 
will at long last change his owner Lord Astor’s 
Derby luck, or, rather, the lack of it he has had 
in this particular event. 


A BECKHAMPTON TRIO 


Fred Darling, who already has seven 
Derbys to his credit, has charge of a trio of 
likely candidates at Beckhampton. One of these 
is Blue Moon, a bay son of the Derby winner 
Blue Peter from Centeno (a full-sister to the 
Derby and St. Leger winner Trigo) which 
belongs, like Orestes, to Miss Dorothy Paget 
and, to date, has never seen a _ racecourse. 
The second is Mustang. This colt, who is by the 
French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris winner 
Mieuxce from Buzz Fuzz, a daughter of The 
Recorder, was bred by and is owned by his 
trainer, who, incidentally, owned and trained 
Pont |1’Eveque when he won the Derby four 
years back. Last of the trio, and left in that 
place on purpose, is Mr. J. A. Dewar’s colt 
Distingué. 

He claims the third grey Derby winner 
Mahmoud as his sire. His dam Illustrious 
is by the Ascot Gold Cup winner Bosworth 
from Grandissima a half-sister to the One 
Thousand Guineas winner Plack. The breeding 
of this colt and Mustang leaves nothing 
to be desired. Both are sure to stay and, in 
what seems likely to be a moderate year, are 
worth noting for theirengagements. Royston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SOIL FERTILITY 


IR,—As I am a mere layman with 

no specialised knowledge of the 
subject, it is doubtless presumptuous of 
me to question Dr. Bunting’s article 
(February 25). I venture to do so, 
however, because of that regrettable 
tendency of the modern world tacitly 
to acc ept the oracular pronouncements 
of scientific specialists as infallible 
and incontestable. 

Having outlined the conditions 
of a healthy soil, Dr. Bunting states 
that this is dependent on what he calls 
“crumb structure,” ‘‘in which the 
finer particles of the soil are held 
together with highly decomposed, 
formless, organic matter in crumbs 
varying in size {rom a pinhead to a 
pea. eRe 
Dr. Bunting then goes on to admit 
that the precise nature of this struc- 
ture ‘“‘still needs much investigation.” 
Yet surely this is the crux of the 
whole matter, since the theory that 
this structure is biological rather than 
chemical is the linchpin of the 
“organic”? school to which Dr. 
Bunting is opposed. He goes on to 
explain with admirable lucidity the 
influence of inorganic substances on 
plant growth, but he fails to make 
clear their ultimate effect upon this 
‘crumb structure’? which, on_ his 
own admission, is organic. Con- 
sequently it is not clear to me that 
Dr. Bunting has disproved the theory 
that the use of artificials is harmiul 
to that structure. 

Dr. Bunting continues by saying 
that chemical tertilisers are necessary 
because ‘‘The nutrients ordinarily 
present in the soil are inadequate 
tor continuous intensive production.” 
No one will deny this; the point at 


issue here surely is whether such a 
quantitative principle and the inten- 
sive factory-farm methods which it 
implies is in fact the right one. The 


opposing school argues that it not 
only adversely affects the quality of 
the product but ultimately the health 
of the soil. 

Dr. Bunting does not attempt to 
account ior the increasing incidence 
of both plant and animal diseases; 
perhaps as a specialist these are out- 
side his terms of reference. He ignores 
the striking practical results achieved 
in certain quarters by exclusively 
organic methods of husbandry, dis- 
missing them as “not proven,’’ and 
claims that an entirely opposite con- 
clusion could be reached based upon 
sounder foundations. Such a case, 
contrasted with the results of such an 
experiment as that carried out by 
Mr. F. Sykes at Chantry Farm, Chute, 
over a number of years would, I ieel 
sure, be of great interest to all your 
readers who, like myself, have an open 
mind on this subject and feel that a 
platform where the ablest exponents 
of both sides could state their case 
would be of the greatest value at 
this present time.—L. T. C. Ro it, 
M.B. Cressy, New Wharf, Tardebigg 


. 65» 
neay Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


EYES IN THE DARK 
S1r,—The recent interesting corre- 
spondence in CouNnTRY LIFE on the 
question of the gleaming of eyes in 
the dark prompts me to place before 
your readers what is known of the 
scientific aspects of this phenomenon. 
It can be stated at once that there is 
no known mechanism whereby an 
animal’s eyes can spontaneously emit 
light, as, for example, by phosphor- 
escence; all ‘“‘eyeshine’’ is to be 
attributed to reflected light and hence 
the contention that the eyes of certain 
animals have been seen to emit light 
when, as Miss Best puts it, “there was 
no light anywhere’’ cannot be correct. 
The point to note is that the fact that 
the human eye cannot detect any 
light is no true criterion of the amount 
of light available owing to the much 
more delicate sensitivity of the eyes 
of nocturnal animals. 


The physical basis for the pheno- 
menon of “eyeshine”’ is as fcllows. 
The nocturnal animel must make as 
much use as possible of the small 
amounts of light which are present on 
even the darkest of nights. In order 
to do this the eyes of such animels are 
fitted with a_ kind of reflecting 
“mirror,’’ placed just behird, or 
sometimes inside, the retina (which is 
the ‘‘sensitised plate’’ of the eye on 
which the image is focused). This 
“mirror” is known as the tapetum 
lucidum—iiterally “bright carpet,’’ 
and its function is to reflect back the 
light which has not been absorbed by 
the light-sensitive layers of the retina, 
and so, by passing it back over them, 
utilise it twice instead of once. It 
is of interest tc note that a camera has 
actually been constructed, using this 
principle, for photcgraphy in dim light. 
In it, the sensitised plate is backed 
by a mirror of mercury which reflects 
the light back through the sensitised 
layer. 

The tapetum lucidum is an ex- 
tremely thin layer, and hence the 
light reflected by it becomes coloured 
by scattering, in exactly the same way 
as a thin layer of oil on water lcoks 
coloured, or the wing-covers of beetles 
get their lovely hues. This accounts 
for the colour seen in the eyes of 
nocturnal animals. The most famous 
of such colours is, of course, the green 
of the cat’s eye. It is interesting to 
note that this phencmenon has been 
known for thousands of years and that 
the reverence with which the domestic 
cat was held in Ancient Egypt was 
due to the belief that the lovely eye- 
shine in the cat was due to some 
magical quality in the cat’s eye which 
enabled it to reflect the sun’s rays at 
night, when it was hidden trom mere 
men! 

The carnivores (tigers, lions, 
Polar bears and so on) all show eye- 
shine, as Mr. Stebbing has recalled. 
Other interesting cases are the bright 
orange eye-shine of the crocodiles— 


of animals may be read in a recent 
splendid book by the American, 
G. Walls, called The Vertebrate Eye, 
and I am indebted to this bcok for 
much of the information given above. 
—STUART G. SMITH, 9, Cromwell 
Avenue, Gatley, Cheshire. 


CEMENT WORKS NEAR 
DOVEDALE 


S1r,—In view of your recent article 
and correspondence on the erection 
of cement works in the Hope Valley 
and elsewhere, you might be interested 
to know that the Stoke-on-Trent City 
Council, at their last meeting, decided 
to proceed with their objection to the 
proposals and passed the following 
resolution : 

“That this Council strongly pro- 
tests against the proposal to erect a 
cement works at Cauldon Low in close 
proximity to the Manifold Valley, and 
is of opinion, after carefully reviewing 
the whole of the matter, that the con- 
struction of such a works would be 
detrimental to the Dovedale and 
Manifold Valley National Park which 
this Council has sponsored ard sup- 
ported for many years.’”’—W. F., 
Ashbourne, Derby. 


THE GLAUCOUS GULL 


S1r,—For yet another winter glaucous 
gulls have appeared in Shetland in 
numbers greater than was customary 
a few years ago. Most of the birds are 
immature, but a few older birds are 
interspersed. 

The photograph shows a glaucous 
gull in mature plumage, photographed 
as a rare summer visitor to Shetlard 
shortly before the war. The proximity 
of a herring gull also afforded an 
opportunity of demonstratirg the 
difference between the glaucous and 
all British gulls—the complete absence 
of black on the wings.—]J. PETERSON, 
5, Twageos Road, Lerwick, Shetland. 





A GLAUCOUS GULL IN MATURE PLUMAGE 
See letter: The Glaucous Gull 


the South American cayman has a 
brilliant red glow in the eye at night— 
while certain nocturnal snakes, and 
the teleost fishes, like the bream, 
exhibit it. Seals have a remarkable 
eye-shine, as their tapetum extends 
over most of the retina, and there are 
some exotic porcupines which have a 
lovely silvery gleam in the eye at 
night. 

Although science knows a great 
deal about this phenomenon, there is 
still much to learn. It is a well- 
established fact that so-called ‘“‘anoma- 
lous eye-shine’’ existsin certain human 
beings and in some birds, for which 
no explanation is, at the moment, 
forthcoming. 

An account of this phenomenon 
and a great deal more about the eyes 


THE ORGAN AT EXETER 


S1r,—It seems to me, as one who has 
attended Exeter Cathedral fairly fre- 
quently, that both parties to the 
argument as to the position of the 
organ are barking up the wrong tree. 

That the instrument is a good one 
and, acoustically, in the best place, 
could be, I imagine, accepted without 
reserve. Artistically, one would hardly 
expect the long uninterrupted vista 
to do other than destroy the balance 
of the general proportion. It would, 
I suggest, make the nave and chancel 
look merely long and narrow. On the 
other hand, the mass of the organ, 
especially in some lights, when it 
appears almost black, is, I think, a 
blot on the landscape. Does not the 


actual remedy lie in the very simple 
plan of altering the colour? “Were jt 
toned to such a degree as to blend 
with the stonework, I think one would 
hear no more about it and we sh uld 
avoid making one long alley of the 
Cathedral while retaining the Privacy 
of the sanctuary.—S. W. S., Sidmc uj} 
Devon. 


Sir,—With all due respect to Dr. 
Eeles his letter to you on the sul ject 
of the organ at Exeter Cathedr:], a 
subject originated by me in the I: tter 
you were good enough to publi: in 
your issue of January 21, only oes 
to support still further my ple:. for 
its removal. The latter part o his 
letter, however, goes on to su ‘vest 
that the removal of all screens rom 
our cathedrals was advocated, the 
last thing in the world that one \-5uld 
wish to see with the majority. 

Everyone agrets that the sc: cens 
of many of our cathedrals and 
churches are things of great b: auty 
and as much part of the origina! con- 
ception of the buildings as the «ches 
of the naves. What,was not intc ided 
by the builders of Exeter Catiidral 
was a towering erection of woodwork 
and pipes in such a prominent pos.tion, 
however intrinsically good the casing 
might be, and the removal o! this, 
and this only, was my plea, supported, 
as your Correspondence columns have 
testified, by many others besides 
myself. Dr. Eeles’s remark that it 
might be worth lowering the sub- 
structure is an admission in itself of 
my contention, as also his further 
agreement that screens in ancient 
days were surmounted by _ roods 
beiore organs.—VIOLET Cross (Junior 
Commander A.T.S.), The Manor House, 
Hazelbury Bryan, Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset. 


THE CHAMELEON 


S1r,— Your correspondent Mr. Brimble 
asks if anyone has ever seen a chame- 
leon sprint. This is a more or less 
frequent occurrence during the mating 
season with this normally very 
lethargic reptile, who in the ordinary 
way takes a whole day to crawl upa 
short length of branch. He runs ina 
very awkward fashion with his toes 
bunched up, and his body swaying 
{rom side to side. The occasions when 
he indulges in this sudden sprint are 
when he sees a charming female cn 
a neighbouring bush, and he really 
gets into top gear if he should see 
another male making advances to the 
lady.—C. S. Jarvis, Chele Orchard, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


COLD AND DAMP HOUSES 
S1r,—The very interesting Notes. of 
Major C. S. Jarvis about American 
views on our cold and damp houses 
ties up interestingly enough with the 
equally interesting note in the Estate 
Market columns on ‘‘dry rot and 
dampness” in our houses, It is how- 
ever very much open to doubt if his 
surmise about the comparative cost 
of houses with and without dormer 
windows in the roofs is correct. I 
should say, apart from upkeep and 
possible weak places, the roof w thout 
dormers is much cheaper than one 
with them, and would more than 
compensate for the extra bric’-work 
entailed. Especially would this be 5° 
if we could be satisfied with cc “tages 
and small houses on similar |’ es t0 
those of the late Georgia 
Regency periods with thei: low- 
pitched roofs and relatively low »%oms. 
As to cellars it is undo: tedly 
one of the problems to-day tc ‘ind 4 
place for odds and ends as ww’! a5 4 
reasonably large storage for c and 
food, which was provided the 
cellars of the older and even r 1y 0! 
the Victorian houses, and such ~ llars 
need not be more than 7 it. hic. 
One other point arises ou’ >f the 
note in your issue of last w>* 0 
obsolete “houses, and that i: that 
only when alterations needi: ; thé 
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the same time; the very 
pipe by which this feat 
was performed is in my 
possession. . . The 
pipe imitated the voice 
of the hen quail.” 

Mr. Chafin mentions 
a portrait of thissporting 
and gifted gentleman, 
together with his band 
of deer-hunters, as being 
in Mr. Hutchin’s History 
of the County of Dorset 
(late edition), and Mr. 
Chafin uses it as a frontis- 
piece for his own book. 
As you see, it shows the 





SCHOOLMASTER’S TRADE-CARD 
See letter: Globes 


pe: cission of the local authority are 
un. reconsideration is there any chance 
of -aling with such obsolete houses. 
It yuld seem desirable when the 
ra. g of houses is adjusted, that a 
ge) val inspection should be made to 
sec { the conditions meet reasonable 
mi mum requirements as_ regards 
sa: ation, etc. But I suppose that is 
a ounsel of perfection.—C. J. B., 
Si: ‘ford-on-Avon. 


GLOBES 
Su,—In my recent article Mr. 
Ch: vchill’s Globe, 1 mentioned the pair 
of «lobes in Mr. Blimber’s study at his 
“forcing house of juvenile talent” 
which Paul Dombey attended. 

Just such a pair can be seen in 
the small, finely-engraved prospectus, 
or ‘‘tradesman’s card,’’ issued some 
50 years earlier by Mr. W. Lazonby, 
headmaster of a similar establishment 
at Mitcham, Surrey, and now pre- 
served at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Read what he undertakes to teach 
his tiny boys, for the princely sum 
of 20 guineas per annum—without 
entrance fee—board and _ lodging 
included : 

English, Latin, Greek and French 
Languages. Writing, Arithmetic, 
Merchants’ Accompts, Geography 
with the use of the Globes and pro- 
jection of the Sphere, Navigation, 
Astronomy, Gunnery, Fortification, 
Algebra and Fluxions. . [Also] 
Music, Dancing, Drawing and the 
Military exercise. 

Mr. Lazonby has all the optimism 
of the artist—which he actually was— 
for he has drawn this charming trade- 
card with his own hand, and his name, 
aS you see, is engraved upon the 
bottom left-hand corner.—H. CuirF- 
FORD SMITH, Highclere, near Newbury, 
Berkshire. 


IN CRANBORNE CHASE 


Sir,—I was much interested in a 
letter about the deer-stealers in 
Cranborne Chase, with an illustration 
of the quaint straw hat. 

t seems likely that these hats 
and padded coats, called caps and 
Jacks, were at first worn by the 
deer-stealers, or deer-hunters as they 
were originally called. 

Jntil an Act of Parliament was 


pas naking a second offence felony, 
clandestine deer-hunting was not 
th« a disgrace, and many respect- 
able cople indulged in the sport, 
whi © doubt appealed to high- 
spit youth. There was plenty of 
exc ent, and hard knocks _pro- 
bal ‘fore parting with the £30 
wi ch sportsman carried in his 


pt ith which to pay the penalty. 


€ years ago I came into 
pos 1 of a rather rare book on 
Cre rne Chase, by William Chafin, 
Put iin 1818. He speaks of these 
de ters led by ‘“‘a Gentleman of 


rar iowments both of mind and 
box d his society was courted by 
sy tsons of distinction. He was 
an ‘in every kind of field sport- 
mg. . He was wonderfully skilled 
In lling of quails, by a pipe, to 
con ider a net spread for the 
fan , and I have seen him call 

1 ck quails close to his feet at 


group of Cap and 
Jack men in their bee- 
hive hats and padded 
coats, to the knee, each 
carrying a long staff. 
One of these sportsmen has his 
hand on the head of a hound, which is 


















THE CAP AND JACK 


exactly like some mysterious ghost 
hounds I saw, with two credible 
witnesses, many years ago in Cran- 
borne Chase, on a Summer evening. 

The story of the ghost hounds, 
however, is another story (told in a 
letter to your columns some years 
ago), but I might mention that when 
I came upon Mr. Chafin’s book, some 
time later, I found that at one period 
buck-hunting used to take place in 
the evening in summer. Letters which 
he quotes, written in June and July, 
1681, by Sir William Portman and 
Sir Nathaniel Napier to the Ranger 
of the Chase (Captain Chaffin), bear 
this out.—HamiLton Dean, Buckfast- 
leigh, Devon. 


THE TRAVELS OF 
“COUNTRY LIFE ’’ 


Sir,—I think you will be interested 
to read the enclosed extract from a 
letter sent us from one of our Y.W.C.A. 
clubs on the Suez Canal. The club in 
question is the Bengal Recreation 
Club somewhere in the Desert on the 
Canal, and is much appreciated by 
Service women and nursing sisters 
from Britain, the Dominions and the 
Allied Nations, and by their men 
friends. 

“A lovely surprise for the past 
three weeks has been the arrival of 
Country Lire. Thank you more than 
I can say for such a lovely gift. You’ve 
no idea how much everyone here loves 
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that paper and we all pore over it and 
give the most nostalgic sighs as we 
gloat over the pictures of English 
countryside. I can assure you every 
copy is read and read again till it is 
quite in tatters!” 

—MARGARET GLEDSTONE,, Press 
and Publicity Secretary, Y.W.C.A. 
National Offices, Central Building 
(Fourth Floor), Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1. 


AN OLD AIR-GUN 


Sir,—I noticed a letter regarding an 
old air-gun by Mr. Theodore Harris 
in a recent issue of your paper which 
has just been sent me. 

It may be of interest to say that 
some six years ago an exactly similar 
air-gun was on show in the window of 
Messrs. Mortimer and Sons, gun- 
makers, George Street, Edinburgh. 
This gun, I understand, had been built 


MEN 
See letter: In Cranborne Chase 


by Messrs. Mortimer in 
years gone by, and Mr. 
Mortimer himself showed 
me the gun and explained 
the working. It was an 
accurate weapon at quite 
a long range—70-90 yds. 
—for the first two or 
three shots; but rapidly 
deteriorated in  subse- 
quent discharges owing 
to the rapidly failing 
air pressure. 

I had myself a some- 
what similar weapon in 
the form of a steel walk- 
ing-stick with “‘rifled”’ 
barrel—hence my 
interest in Messrs. Mor- 
timer’s gun.—SAILor. 


MYSTERIOUS 
MILLSTONES 


Si1r,—I recently had the 
opportunity of walking 
over Stanage Edge, 
which forms one of the 
prominent ramparts of 
the Peak District. It is 
famous for its gritstone 
precipices, which stretch 
for nearly four miles al- 
most due north-south 
and at High Neb rise 
above the 1,500-ft. con- 
tour. 
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I was surprised to find innumer- 
able millstones lying in the heather 
and bracken which cloak the declivities 
below the Edge; the greater number 
of them being below High Neb, or at 
the base of Burbage End which is its 
southern terminus frowning upon the 
high moorland road between Hather- 
sage and Ringinglow. 

The enclosed camera study dis- 
plays a few of the millstones at the 
latter place and I have naturally 
speculated upon the date at which 
their production ceased. Perhaps one 
of your readers can enlighten me and 
also suggest how they were trans- 
ported.—W. A. PoucHER, Kingswood, 
Surrey. 


ATHLETES IN WAR-TIME 


S1r,—In a recent issue you had an 
article about well-known athletes in 
war-time. 

You may be interested to know 
that my brother-in-law, Major H. B. 
Stallard, R.A.M.c., has recently re- 
turned to this country from the 
Middle East. One of his best efforts 
in the athletic line was, I think, 
climbing the Great Pyramid, i.e. up 
to the top and down to the ground 
again, in 13 minutes.—C. E. W. 
CHARRINGTON, Vines, Hildenborough, 
Kent. 





SHELL DECORATIONS 


S1r,—The interesting article 
on shell-work rooms and 
grottoes in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 11 recalled to me the 


THEIR LEADER 





HILLSIDE 


See letter: Mysterious Millstones 





THE SHELL BUS 
FIFE 


Shell Decorations 


AT LEVEN, 


See letter: 


shell bus which stands in a garden 
at Leven, Fife. The photograph shows 
the front and side, which are closely 
covered with shells and pieces of 
coloured china, making quite a bright 
show, not without some artistic merit. 
The bus makes a neat little summer- 
house. 

Another well-known curiosity of 
this kind, also in a Fife town, is the 
“shell gable’’ at Anstruther. The 
whole gable of a two-storeyed house 
was closely covered with sea-shells 
embedded in cement. There must 
have been many thousands of shells. 


THE DIAL OF A CLOCK BY HARDWICK 


See letter: A Clock by Hardwick 


It is a number of years since I last 
saw it, and small patches of shells 
had dropped off here and there. An 
advertisement hoarding had _ been 
erected which hid a part of the gable; 
but it was a curiosity worth enh 
as one of the sights of the little town 
—J. C., Dumbartonshire. 


A CLOCK BY HARDWICK 


S1r,—Major Jarvis’s enquiry for the 
whereabouts of Ashwick has aroused 
such interesting correspondence that 
I think you might like to publish a 
photograph of the dial of my Hard- 
wick clock that was made there. 

I therefore send you one which 
I hope will enable you to estimate the 
date when it was made. Its 30-hour 
movement is going quietly and 
accurately and speaks rather well for 
Mr. Hardwick’s building. 

For a 30-hour clock to have such 
a dial is, I think, unique, at least rare. 
Britten shows two very similar dials 
by Joseph Williamson of 1715 and 
1720, but both are on eight-day 
movements. 

Another example of a lost place 
is Cromhall. Where was Cromhall? 
I have a clock by Thomas Cox, Crom- 
hall, whose date, by Britten, is 1708; 
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Cox was apprenticed in 1691 to Charles 
Lloyd who was in turn apprenticed to 
the famous Tompion. I think Crom- 
hall was a district of the City of 
London, but I have never been able 
to locate it, or find anybody who 
could.— R. H. Kay, The Old Cottage, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 

[In considering the date of the 
Richard Hardwick clock from its dial 
here illustrated, it is necessary to give 
some particulars concerning the Eng- 
lish clockmaker’s craft in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The handicraft of 
clock-making in this century had 
numerous divisions of labour; in fact 
so much so, that most provincial 
makers only finished, assembled, and 
adjusted the different parts of their 
watch and clock movements, which 
parts they bought ready made from 
specialist craftsmen. For instance, the 
making of the toothed wheels was an 
individual trade; for even early in 
the eighteenth century they were 
being cut by machine and not by 
hand. The engraving, the silvering 
and gilding or enamelling of the watch 
and clock dials were all processes 
carried out by different workmen; and 
there were also the case-makers— 
silversmiths who specialised in making 
the cases of watches; and cabinet- 
makers who specialised in clock, 
barometer and instrument cases. 

Therefore a small 
country clockmaker like 
Richard Hardwick 
bought all the parts of his 
clocks from the different 
specialists. The reason 
that the average country 
clock was only of poor 
quality and fitted witha 
30-hour movement was 
an economic one, the de- 
mand for clocks in the 
countryside being lim- 
ited, and the country folk 
who purchased a clock 
from the village maker 
only able to afford a 
cheap one. 

With these condi- 
tions existing one sus- 
pects that the Richard 

. Hardwick clock belong- 
ing to Mr. Kay, with its 
important dial, must 
have been originally a 
special order, for the 
carrying out of which 
Hardwick procured from 
his dial-maker an un- 
usually good quality dial 
of a design made origin- 
ally for an eight-day 
movement. He had his 
name engraved upon it; 
and in order to keep the 
cost down he fitted a 
30-hour movement. 

It is not possible to 

date within two or even three decades a 

provincial clock from the design of its 
dial alone; for not only, as Mr. Kay 
points out, is the Hardwick dial similar 
to the dials of two clocks by Joseph 

Williamson illustrated in Britten’s Old 

Clocks and Watches, which the author 

dates 1715 and 1720; but it is also simi- 
lar to anotherillustrated example, bear- 
ing the name of the famous maker 

John Ellicott, and this clock Britten 

dates 1760. In our opinion the 

Hardwick clock is undoubtedly much 

nearer to this latter date than the 
earlier one.—ED.] 


watch- and 


OWNERS’ NAMES ON CLOCKS 
S1r,—Referring to the interesting note 
by Major Jarvis on a fine old 
grandfather clock with the name 
Hardwick, Ashwick, on it, I have seen 
grandfather clocks that had the pur- 
chaser’s name on the dial in place of 
the maker’s, and in some cases both 
names appear. Watches also had the 
owner’s name engraved on the move- 
ments. Is it possible the name Hard- 
wick would be the owner and Ashwick 
the name of his house or farm? 
Long years ago a grandfather 
clock was a uSual present given to a 
young couple at a wedding. I have 
seen a clock with the names engraved 
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in the centre of the dial ‘‘ John and 
Mary Warburton,” with the maker’s 
name also at the bottom of the dial 
between the figures 7 and 5. 

My ancestors were making grand- 
father clocks in 1695 at Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire, and I have four made 
by various members of the family from 
that date onwards, still going well — 
Wit1AM Mason, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


THE MINER’S CAP 


Sir,—With reference to the strange 
object given to the National Museum 
of Wales, Dr. Peate’s latest letter 
suggesting that this is the lid of a 
hat-box seems a probable 
solution. It reminds me 
of the cases in which the 
toppers of two genera- 
tions ago were carried, 
although they were 
symmetricalin shape and 
the lids, though padded, 
did not suggest the pos- 
sibility of their being 
worn; nor had they an 
obvious back and front. 
The photograph re- 
minded me of one given 
to me some time ago by 
the late Kyrle Fletcher 
of Newport, which I en- 
close: the shape of the 
hats worn by the Forest 
of Dean miners is roughly 
the same. These two 
little figures were bought 
near Ross; they are about 
Sins. high and were said 
to represent a Forest 
miner or iron-worker and 
his mate. Each has, in 
addition to the peculiar 
hat, a leather cape: one 
carries a spade and the 
other a board or tray 
It was suggested that this was a tally 
board. As will be seen, the carving is 
rather crude and was probably the 
work of someone in the Forest. They 
remind me of some lines of an old song 
sung in the middle of last century in 
that district. I quote from memory : 
I am a jovial Forester whose trade 

is getting coal. 
I never knew a Forester but he was 

a hearty soul, 
His teeth were white as ivory, his 

hair as black as coal. 
—M. W., Hereford. 

[This ancestor of the current type 


TWO JOVIAL FORESTERS 
TRADE IS GETTING COA 


of miner’s hat may be compared to 
those worn by Mendip miners in the 
seventeenth century and illustrateg 
in COUNTRY Lave, November 19, 1943 
page 902. 


AMPLIFIERS OR 
ACOUSTIC JAPS>? 


S1r,—In your issue for February 1 
you publish a letter in which a c¢ orre. 
spondent describes an old chest con. 
taining jars kept in the churc, at 
Upton, Nottinghamshire. Your c irre. 
spondent is obviously curious <5 to 
their purpose. 


‘* WHOSE 
See lettey: The Miner’s Cap 


I wonder if these jars are 
“acoustic jars,’’ used by the medi- 
zval builders to increase or improve 
the acoustic property of their churches, 

I enclose photographs of one still 
in situ at Fountains Abbey. Others 
have been found there but removed. 
The position is under the choir stalls. 

I am not aware of any other 
instance in the north, but there are 
two or three examples in Norfolk 
and in some cases they are embedded 
in the tops of chancel walls.— 
HuBert E. ILLINGwortu, Cayrivayne, 
Leadhall Lane, Harrogate. 


ACOUSTIC JAR (also inset) UNDER CHOIR STALL:, 
FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


See letter: 


Amplifiers or Acoustic Jars? 
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A. KERSHAW & SONS, LTD. 


MAKERS OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
IN GLASS, METAL AND PLASTICS 


Amongst the many activities of the “‘ House of Kershaw ”’ 
and their Associated Companies, is the manufacture of :— 


PRISM BINOCULARS 

THEATRE GLASSES 

REFLEX CAMERAS 

FOLDING CAMERAS 

SENSITIVE MACHINE TOOLS 
PROJECTION LENSES 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 

KALEE CINEMATOGRAPH PROJECTOR 


These and many other instruments will be obtainable on 
demand under peace conditions. 

The vital needs of the nation, which must have first 
attention, preclude us from offering our manufactures at 
the present time. 

Records are kept of inquiries made under present cir- 
cumstances for contacting at a later date. Our temporary 
wartime address for this purpose is :— 


A. KERSHAW & SONS, LTD. 


3 EMBASSY BUILDINGS, GERMAIN ST., CHESHAM, BUCKS 
Phone: Chesham 266 


























HUMBER | 


In war as in peace 


the choice of experience... . 





(Official Photograph) 


Humber Armoured Car, with its Super Snipe 
engine, in a battle zone. 
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hes got some 
N CSCad fe e Nescafe makes 


a grand drink in the most primitive conditions. No grounds; no mess; 
no coffee pot. Just a spoonful in the cup, hot water, and there you 
are! Unfortunately, supplies won’t stretch to cover overwhelming 
demand. But you may be lucky at the grocer’s one day. 


ESCAFE 


N.7B. A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 














Sparking PLUGS 
ARE STILL SUPREME 











ROOTES SECURITIES LTD 
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1944 CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


Catalogue of FLOWER SEEDS 
may be obtained on request 
if payment of Id. is made beforehand. 


CABBAGE 
LETTUCE, 
Sutton’s 
Unrivalied 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd., 
The King’s Seedsmen, READING 








THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
W.C. Model TRACTOR is 
strong enough to do the 
heaviest ploughing yet light 
enough to allow a girl to do 
a man-sized job on your 
farms every day. . . . 


TS 


. © 22 


AWuU F 


Shock-proof steering. Handy 
controls. Speedy and respon- 
sive engine gives untiring 
two-plough power with 
exceptional economy in 
fuel. Allis-Chalmers—the 
Farmers” Priority, 


ALMERS 





ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: PONTRILAS 258-9 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: ““GYRATING ABBEYDORE” 


TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 


Telephone: 81461 and 81462 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE SMALL FARMER 


R. HUDSON has spoken 
at Taunton, in a county 
of many thousands of 
small farmers, about the 
small farmer. It is a 

well-known fact that three-quarters 
of the holdings in this country are 
under 100 acres. Yet, as Mr. Hudson 
reminded us, these account for 
actually less than one-third of the 
whole land of this country. Another 
8 per cent. farm between 100 and 
150 acres; they account for 16 per 
cent. of the land. Finally only 12 per 
cent. of the holdings are over 150 acres, 
but these farmers have over half the 
total land of the country. Another 
set of figures worth remembering is 
that three-fifths of the milk producers 
own only one-third of the cows and 
produce less than one-quarter of the 
milk. What lies before the small 
farmers? There are some people who 
Say that, in the interests of efficiency, 
the whole country ought to be par- 
celled out into units of 2,000 or 5,000 
acres which would give the most 
economic use of machinery and allow 
the application of the most up-to-date 
scientific knowledge under keen busi- 
ness management. They go as far as 
to argue that unless we increase the 
size of farms it will be impossible for 
us to achieve a measure of efficiency 
sufficient to enable us to hold our own 
with overseas countries. This sounds 
all right. But in practice the large 
unit is not always the most efficient. 
There are some highly efficient farm- 
ing companies that are making good 
profits and there are some who are 
losing money, even to-day. Size of 
unit is not a criterion of efficient 
working. I am glad to see that Mr. 
Hudson says: “the small man is a 
valuable part of our national life. 
I think it will be a national disaster 
to see the small man disappear. Nor 
do I myself see any reason why the 
smaller men should not achieve as 
great an efficiency as the bigger 
farmers.” 
* * * 


RITAIN is predominantly a live- 
stock country and always will 

be. Future developments will be on 
the basis of increased livestock pro- 
duction. Probably it will be decided 
to grow more wheat than we did before 
the war, but cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry will be the mainstay especially 
as the protective foods gain more 
prominence in our’diet and the diet 
of other countries which hitherto had 
a low standard of nutrition. If this 
is the true background of our farming, 
it is certain that the small farm and 
the medium-sized farm are just-as truly 
economic production units as the 
large farm. In fact, the small man 
ought to be able to do his livestock 
better than the big man because he 
can devote personal attention and 
supervision to his cows and other 


stock. 
* * * 


7 | NHIS personal attention is all- 

important, as those big farmers 
who are not fortunate enough to have 
a good stockman know to their cost. 
Mr. Hudson suggested at Taunton 
that it is the small man who ought to 
have the really high-yielding cow to 
which he can give more exacting 
personal attention. The big man with 
100 cows ought to go in for mass 
feeding and medium yields, whereas 
to-day we often find the reverse in 
practice, which in his opinion is wrong. 
This is an interesting idea, but it has 
yet to be proved that the fancy cow 
pushed to give a yield of something 
like 2,000 gallons of milk a year is 
the ideal farmers’ cow, for either the 
big man or the small man. 


ERTAINLY the small man ouht 
4 to make a good job of c:lf- 
rearing and the other livestock j ibs 
that demand personal interest « nd 
attention. It is true, I think, ¢ yat 
small men, notably those in W les 
and the outlying districts such as 
North Devon, produce some very g od 
young stock which commend ¢ eir 
value wherever they go. The s: all 
man may not always be able to af ord 
the best bull, but he does develo 
full advantage the material he as, 
With the development of artif ‘ial 
insemination centres and the ex: in- 
sion of premium bull societies, we :an 
look forward to the day when far: ers 
in every part of the country can zet 
the use of really good strains. 


* * * 


WAS reminded of the need for 

better standards of breeding a clay 
or two ago when I was travelling in 
Gloucestershire. We pulled up to let 
a bunch of cattle pass on the road. 
They were the most miserable animals 
Ihad seen for along time. Ofall shapes 
and sizes, their only common character- 
istic was horns far out of proportion 
to body size. There were about a score 
of them, and where they came from 
or where they were going to I do not 
know. Théy could do no one any good. 
Yet we do want a big increase in our 
cattle population. I have noted here 
recently the extension of leys. Many 
thousands of acres of new pastures 
will need grazing in 1945 and the 
subsequent years. Where are we to 
get the stock to make use of these 
new and better pastures unless we 
rear them ourselves? It is not in 
Ireland. We ought to be saving 
almost every worth-while calf to-day 
and also every ewe lamb that would 
make a breeding ewe. 


* * * 


NE word more about the small 

man and efficient production. He 
is at a disadvantage on the arable side 
unless he can have the call on modern 
machinery. It is not going to be 
worth his while to buy and main- 
tain a complete set of gear, such as a 
heavy disc harrow, a combine seed 
and fertiliser drill or even a binder. 
But he needs them and he should be 
able to get the use of them through 
local machinery depots, such as the 
war agricultural committees are run- 
ning to-day. Presumably after the 
war these service depots will not be 
run by the Government. They will 
be in the hands of private individuals, 
such as local agricultural engineers or 
companies offering a contract service 
to farmers in the same kind of way 
as the Committees do to-day. Then 
as regards the application of up-to- 
date scientific knowledge to farming 
practice, the ice is now well bi 
by the technical officers in the « 
ties. They are in touch more 0 
regularly with at least three ¢ 
every five farmers. Under the ! 
Government proposals this adv 50 
service will be a national one and * W 
be provided in every district. 
now some counties have given fa 
a complete service, whereas in 
the finance has been skimpec 
they have never had a really 
county organiser and technica 
in whom local farmers could ha 
confidence. This should be re 
under a national service. It w 
be left to counties to decide how 
should be spent on the servi 
will be financed by the Treasu 
a way could be found by whi 
finance will be national bu 4 
inspiration and administration | gely 
local, that would be ideal. 

* CINCINNATU:. 
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THE DUKE OF 


CLOUCESTER’S 


RH... THE DUKE OF 
GLOUCESTER, who is 
shortly to succeed Lord 
Gowrie as Governor- 


General of Australia, has 
deci d to dispose of half a dozen 
farm on the Barnwell Manor estate 
near Qundle, in Northamptonshire. 
If t}) farms are not sold as a whole 
they vill be offered to the tenants, 
who iave expressed their regret at 
losir so good a landlord. In 1938 the 
Duk of Gloucester bought the pro- 
pert. which until that time had been 
kno as Barnwell Castle, from Mrs. 
Coo: r, whose husband, Major Colin 
Coo; r, a prominent financier, died 
whi, on a shooting expedition in 
Ken 1. He had re-built the residence 
and pent a vast sum on improve- 
me! Barnwell Castle dates from 
the ign of Henry III, and there are 
preh toric earthworks in the vicinity. 


PEPER HAROW SALE 

IE EARL OF MIDLETON has 

sold 1,680 acres of the Peper 
arow (Surrey) estate, the joint agents 
being Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
and Messrs. Batchelar and Son. Ockley 
Common, Royal Common and part of 
Witley Common are comprised in the 
sale, and therefore indicate that it is 
the southern portion of the property 
that has been disposed of. The Wey 
winds through the park, adding greatly 
to its beauty. 

THE BROCAS FAMILY 
ARLY owners of the Peper Harow 

E estate were the famous family of 
Brocas, whose name is recalled, on the 
Eton bank of the Thames, by The 
Brocas, Brocas Clump,  Brocas 
Meadow, and Brocas Lane, and 
on the other bank, by the ancient 
manor of Brocas-in-Clewer. By 
matriage, a Brocas became Master of 
the Royal Buckhounds, and the family 
held the hereditary mastership, from 
the middle of the fourteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth centuries. 
They were Gascon knights, invited 
to England by Edward II, and they 
acquired Peper Harow and Beaure- 
paire, and other valuable landed 
estates. Montagu Burrows, sometime 
Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, collected 
and critically examined documentary 
and other evidence concerning the 
family, and he refuted the tradition 
that William the Conqueror led a 
Brocas te England. Not only as hunts- 
men but as selectors of land the 
bearers of the name of Brocas had a 
wonderful eye for country. Their 
tenure of Peper Harow was compara- 
tively short, and, after it had passed 
to other hands, the first Lord Midleton 
became the owner in the early years 
of the cighteenth century. 


ANOTHER SCOTTISH SALE 
‘" market for Scottish spérting 
tates begins to show signs of 

ening, after a long period of 

‘tal inactivity. Colonel E. R. 

has_ privately purchased 

e of Crubenmore and South 

ter, part of Glentruim, in 

Shire. Colonel Kewley al- 

ns the neighbouring estate 

, at Newtonmore, which he 

“Ww years ago. Captain Percy 

_vyas the buyer’s agent in both 
ms. Crubenmore is mostly 

tm or, always to be relied on, 
a 2 war, to yield at least 1,500 
race common with most Scottish 
a Di > bag has decreased, but it is 
Stil i region of 1,000 brace. There 
nt salmon fishing, and the 
voting gives an average of 


is ex 
MI1x¢ 
20 st 


. < THE DURATION” 
A many conflicting decisions, 
4. t on the validity and mean- 
Ing © expression “for the duration 


LAND 


of the war” as a term of tenancy 
seems to have been given. At the 
first instance of this expression being 
revealed as in use in some agreements 
for letting houses, the opinion was 
expressed, in the Estate Market 
columns of CountTRY LIFE, that it was 
too vague, and that there were grounds 
for dispute as to the legal definition 
of ‘‘the end of the war.’’ Did “for the 
duration”’ imply (1) until the end of 
active hostilities, with one or all the 
belligerents; (2) or did it contemplate 
“‘the official termination”’ of the war? 
If the latter was implied, it must mean 
that a tenancy would continue long 
after the close of fighting. Generally 
speaking such instances of the use of 
“for the duration’’ as came before us 
appeared to suggest that the parties, 
or one of them, contemplated that 
“for the duration’”’ meant the end of 
hostilities with a European Power. It 
was evident that if, for his own reasons, 
one of the parties to a tenancy agree- 
ment chose to contend that the 
official end of the war was the opera- 
tive date, the other party might be 
more or less wronged. In the Court of 
Appeal on February 11, the Master 
of the Rolls (in the case of Lace v. 
Chantley, an appeal relating to pos- 
session of a house) said that the 
agreement contained ‘“‘a term ex- 
pressed in the words ‘furnished for 
the duration,’ .which must mean 
‘duration of the war.’’’ The question 
at once arose whether a tenancy “‘ for 
the duration of the war” created a 
good leasehold interest. In his opinion 
it did not. The term must be one that 
could be ascertained with certainty, 
whereas the term mentioned in the 
agreement was completely uncertain, 
and it was impossible to say how long 
the tenancy would endure. Leave 
to take the question to the House of 
Lords was refused. The judgment 
fully justifies the objection that many 
agents insisted on when “for the 
duration’’ was proposed as a term of 
tenancy, and their insertion of a 
definite date in such agreements. 


POST-WAR RENOVATIONS 


ROVISION for the deferred reno- 
vation of premises—that is to 
say, excluding war damage proper 
which, of course, has its separate 
allowances—is included in an item of 
just over £2,000,000 ‘“‘for contin- 
gencies account and premises’”’ in a 
summary of the accounts of the seven 
leading English banks. The appropri- 
ation comprises a variety of matters 
additional to renovation and repairs, 
but much of it, all the same, doubtless 
will be spent on premises. Nothing of 
a strictly redecorative kind has been 
possible in the upkeep of banks or 
any other structures now for roundly 
four years, yet not a little of what may 
be called redecoration is essentially 
repair work, especially painting. 
Woodwork everywhere is ‘paint 
hungry,” and warping and decaying 
through exposure, and ironwork is 
spoiling through corrosion. For pro- 
perty-owners the difficulty is not so 
much materials as labour. Ladders 
and other apparatus are required for 
a great deal of the external renovation, 
but deterioration of the more acces- 
sible parts of houses can be averted 
by timely attention to window-sashes 
and doors. In pre-war days the 
average cost of painting a three-storey 
house was from £45 to £50. To-day 
an estimate, if anyone could be found 
to give one, would probably run to 
double that sum, and neither the 
paint and putty, nor the workman- 
ship, would be up to pre-war standards. 
So soon as labour and materials are 
again available there will be a vast 
outlay on the long overdue redecora- 
tions and repairs. ARBITER. 
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OF TWO 


WORLDS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ERE is a quotation from 

Let’s Light the Candles, 

by Paul Waineman,which 

is the pen-name of Mrs. 

Sylvia MacDougall (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) : 
“There was a stream of light from the 
open doors of the entrance of the 
historic mansion, 
descending on the 
white marble circu- 
lar steps to the cour. 
On the top step 
stood the house- 
steward, flanked on 
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LET’S LIGHT 
THE CANDLES 
By Paul Waineman 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


it was a deft handling of my ribbons 
by my Guardian Angel.’’ Well, Mrs. 
MacDougall may ‘‘prefer to think’”’ 
what she likes, but it was the Finnish 
sailor who saved her, and I wish he 
had been handed the bouquet. A 
good many rough and ready hands, 
one sees clearly from 
this book, have been 
interposed between 
the author and the 
world’s harsh con- 
tacts, but one gets 
an annoying feeling 


either side bya THERE’S NO that she imagines 
matched pair of foot- PLACE LIKE HOME herself to be deserv- 
men in black satin By Hugh Massingham ing of the angels’ 


knee-breeches, white 
silk stockings, and 
livery coats of crim- 
son cloth. The 
steward removed my 
coat,a flowing ankle- 
length circular cape 
of soft purple 
moiré silk made by 
Schiaparelli and 
lined with satin in 
the same shade. He 
handed it to a footman who handed 
it toa maid. The steward preceded 
me up a wide, shallow renaissance 
staircase of carved oak, and we 
entered a splendid apartment with 
a magnificent inlaid parquet floor that 
looked like lace beneath a polish of 
four centuries.”’ 


PRE-WAR PARIS 

This was in Paris, three years 
before the world fell to pieces. I 
suppose here and there something like 
this was going on to the very end. 
Beneath the brilliant surface there 
were symptoms that all was not well. 
A strike disorganised the smooth 
service of the hotel where Mrs. 
MacDougall was staying. Her sense 
of history is deficient. She calls it 
“ this comedy strike.”’ 

She is not aware of this deficiency. 
She speaks contemptuously of ‘‘ tour- 
ists’’ (who are travellers with not 
much money contrasted with the rich 
who can dilly-dally) and says how 
lacking in a sense of history they are, 
but she herself writes of the ner- 
vous days before the war broke: 
“Rumours, if disquieting, were ig- 
nored. The King took his Queen, in 
that same spirit of British certainty 
that the world was set on a straight 
clear course, to present her Majesty 
to his Canadian people.’’ A sense of 
history (which in her mind is muddled 
up with mere antiquity) would have 
suggested to her that that transatlan- 
tic journey was made, for one thing, 
precisely because there was a British 
certainty that the world was set on 
anything but a “straight clear course.”’ 

If her sense of history is weak, so 
is her sense of reality. (Perhaps they 
are the same thing.) She tells at the 
beginning of the book how she was 
given when a child a picture of a group 
of children with a ribbon attached to 
the shoulders of each, and above each, 
swaying in the sky, was the child’s 
“guardian angel,’’ holding the other 
end of the ribbon. One day, she fell 
off a ship’s gangway, ‘“‘but before I 
reached the water I was pulled up by 
my feet by a big Finnish sailor stand- 
ing on the quayside; I prefer to think 


BBA 


(Hammond, Hammond, 5s.) 
THE STORY OF 
By James Hilton 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 


CHILD OF MY SORROW 
By Neil Bell 


especial care. 
The book is 
saturated in mean- 


DR. WASSELL ingless sentimental 
writing, such as 
this: “Have you 


ever tried to catch 
snowflakes? They 
come down and 
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(Collins, 10s. 6d.) down, almost like 
N wih millions of soft 
AMMA" Satie, tin te 


sky, but in your outstretched hand 
they become a tear. Not ordinary 
tears, the tears of a snowflake be- 
come luminous pearls that you wear 
unseen around your heart all the days 
of your life, and when you die our 
Lady Herself unclasps those pearls to 
pave the roads of Heaven.’’ Well, 
let Mrs. MacDougall blether about the 
tears of a snowflake if she likes: there 
are too many tears of common salt in 
the world to-day for this stuff to 
move us. 


Boiled down to its essence, this 
is the story of the good time that has 
been had in the world by arich woman. 
To that extent it has historic value. 
The author’s father was a wealthy 
Finn, her mother a Scottish lady. She 
was born in Finland, spent her child- 
hood there in luxury, and has lived 
in luxury all her life. Her father died 
when she was young; her mother 
bought an estate and mansion in Kent, 
and here the author has lived ever 
since. She has been a tireless and 
continuous traveller, and gives us 
pictures of the upper crust of society 
in many parts of Europe. So long as 
she contents herself with describing, 
her book adds to our knowledge; 
when she begins to reflect, it earns 
(according to our mental twist) our 
pity or contempt. For example: 
“When one is young tears dry up 
quickly, as quickly as rain-drops on a 
sunlit rock. Imperial Russia is still 
swept with rain, but 7z¢ was built on a 
vock, the vock of a people’s love, and 
the sun will dry it again.’ (My 
italics.) 

SYMBOLIC 


The authoress has a weakness for 
Imperial Russia not only because of 
many happy memories of gay occa- 
sions at the Russian Court but also 
because one of her daughters is 
married to a Romanoff. She does not 
appear to have noticed the symbolic 
importance of one of her own phrases, 
describing a ball in St. Petersburg : 
“Outside those vast lit rooms at the 
Winter Palace millions of snowflakes 
kept trying to get a better view of the 
warmth and light inside.’’ Well, for 
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petter or worse, they’re inside now, 
and one’s sense of history must be 
quee indeed if it permits one to 
believe that on ‘‘the rock of a people’s 
love” imperial Russia will rise again. 

\Ve move into a different world 
wher we turn the pages of Mr. Hugh 
Mass'ngham’s small book There’s No 
Plac. Like Home (Hammond, Ham- 
mon 5s.). Here are no stately 
pala»s and Schiaparelli capes, but 
men n Service uniform offered a hen- 
at a pound a week. The book 
he ironic dedication: ‘‘To the 
1t who let his- converted Hen 
Hou 2 and Run to a serving man at 
a re tal of a Pound a week—Dulce 
et Decorum est Pro Patria Mori.”’ 


HEN-HOUSE HOMES 

was interested at once, because 
[ca testify that the patriotism of 
this entleman was exceeded during 
the orst raids on Plymouth. People 
[ kr \w lost their all. They heard of 
two ouses going at 25s. a week each, 
and, 1aving wasted time in investigat- 
ing his offer, they found that the 
hou: s were hen-houses. 

Ir. Massingham’s book is a plea 
for control of the housing ‘‘racket.’’ 
He says: “It is extraordinary that 
there should be such a fuss about the 
Black Market, which is a compara- 
tively minor scandal, and barely even 
a mention of the housing racket, 
which is a very serious one.’’ He 
gives the experiences of a serving 
officer, recently married, who tries to 
find quarters for himself and his wife 
near his station. They have a house 
now—‘‘the walls soaked in the damp 
of ages—damp which discolours them 
and gives off a smell, even in our 
bedroom, as of a putrifying corpse. 

. It rained all last night, and we 
found that there were two inches of 
water on the floor. We are 
paying nearly three pounds a week 
for this house, and this rent gives the 
sub-tenant, from whom we have thelet, 
a profit of about 400 per cent., if the 
furniture is not taken into account.’’ 

Before counting themselves for- 
tunate to happen upon this ‘‘home,”’ 


hou 
has 
Patr 


the pair had many experiences which 
Mr. Massingham recounts with humour 
touched with bitterness. ‘‘I am re- 


minded,’’ says the author, ‘‘of the 
remark that my brother used to make 


about the behaviour of the French in 


the last war—' Why, they even used 
to charge us rent for putting our guns 
in their fields.” Some of us will be 


tempted to make the same sort of 
criticism of the British civilians after 
this war.’ 

It is right that the facts here put 
down should be widely known, and 
itis to be hoped that something will 
be done to end this scandal of selfish- 
ness and greed. 


NASSUMING WORTH 

James Hilton’s book The Story of 
Dy W /1 (Macmillan, 6s.) is another 
of those little books, of which more 
have come from America than from 
uuntry, glorifying individual 
heroic groups. Dr. Wassell, 
iged country practitioner, 
‘d the Navy Cross, and an 
rt spoke of him as “‘almost 
t-like shepherd to his flock.”’ 
D these words from the 
Official » --ort were quoted in.a broad- 
cast b esident Roosevelt. 

M.. ‘ilton has done the job with 
a nov 's skill. Men from two 
Americ cruisers were burned in 
action 1ey were taken to an up- 
age utch hospital in Java, and 
yr. V il was sent to look after 
hem, on the Japanese landed in 
he 1S , he took all the men by 
aldo to the coast, hoping to get 


our Ow; 
heroes 
a mid 
Was ay 
Officia 
like a ( 


Moreo 
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them off. Only those who could walk 
were allowed on board ship. The 
remaining eight went back by train 
to hospital. Later, the doctor tried 
again, getting a lift from British trans- 
port. ‘hey reached Australia safely 
after one bad experience of bombing 
from the air. 

Put as crudely as that, it doesn’t 
sound much, and, indeed, I imagine 
that daily in the world-wide welter 
of this war deeds as heroic are 
done and never seen. But that is 
no reason why those that are seen 
should go unrewarded; and Mr. 
Hilton particularly makes clear the 
“‘personality’”’ side of the matter: the 
quiet, unobtrusive loving kindness of 
this man, and the effect this had on 
the will of those whose salvation he 
had undertaken. All those who would 
themselves like to be heroic love to 
read of the heroism of simple un- 
assuming people; and Dr. Wassell’s 
story will have a wide appeal. 


COMPOSITE HERO 

The years which overlap the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are rich in memoirs and crowded with 
great figures meet to be memorialised. 
It seems to have occurred to Mr. Neil 
Bell that it would be a good thing to 
put all that stuff into one alembic, 
distil its essence, and present the age 
through one exemplar. The person he 
has chosen for this role is Benjamin 
Holdernesse, the rich boy who knew 
Byron at Harrow and was later to 
hold his hand at Missolonghi; alias 
Ben Wayne, who became a _ pro- 
fessional strong man touring the 
English fairs, and so presenting to us 
all that riot of hearty red-blood life; 
alias Philip Count d’Artois, who was 
the paid lover of a great lady, and 
ruffled it at Bath with Brummell; 
alias Captain Raleigh who fought at 
Wellington’s side at Waterloo and 
went to St. Helena with Napoleon. 

Child of My Sorrow (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) tells us of this protean being, 
the strongest, most handsome man of 
his age, one of the tallest, one of the 
most versatile (for he could not only 
fight battles, wrestle with bears, tame 
tigers, knock professional pugilists 
into the middle of next week, but 
even succeed in getting himself 
slaughtered, instead of hanged, on the 
scaffold), this altogether incredible 
fellow whose only reason for existence 
is, as I say, to make a focal point 


round which Mr. Neil Bell can display | 


his immense erudition in the period. 
Immense, indeed, that erudition 
is, and it is set before us with the 
author’s trained skill as a quick-fire 
narrator. It may be said more truly 
of this book than of most that there 
is not a dull page in it; but there is 
completely lacking the labour needed 
to give this welter of raw material 
the proportions of a work of art. 
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HE level varies in Agnes Grozier 
Herbertson’s poems _ Spital- 

fields (Fortune Press, 6s.), but there 
is a sincerity, indeed a passion, in 
nearly all of them that makes us 
acquiesce without question when she 
writes: ‘‘I have a hurt for youth that 
will not heal.’’ Hospital poems, battle 
poems, country and _ miscellaneous 
poems all reveal this passion, and often 
it leaps up in a line that is like a 
flame. None of the poems is long, but 
on the whole the shortest are the best, 
as Unchanged the Shining Sky, of 
which the ending is: 

Untouched the tender leaf, 

The green cup and the gold, 

But I in one short moment’s grief 

Have travelled and grown old. 
There is a general and striking enrich- 
ment of the author’s gift in this latest 
collection of her poems. VF. 
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“REPAIR PLEASE!” 


Yesterday ...in the garage . .. repairing cars... ‘‘a little 
trouble with the plugs, sir ? Soon get that fixed!” Today a 
soldier—right in the thick of it. . . shells bursting . . . snipers 
taking a crack at him. But he does it! And 
repairs another tank —ready for. action! 
Salute his toughness—his endurance! Salute 
the Soldier —with more savings! Let us all 
vow to-day to mobilize our money—by cutting 
spending and increasing lending. Let us 
lend to our country —and so lend practical 
help to ‘‘ the boys out there !"’ 


ALUTE THE SOLDIER 
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PHOTOGRAPH DENES 


ORE and more brides are choosing 

white, sometimes old, sometimes 

new, sometimes borrowed—as the 

Service girls can from headquarters 
where a stock of wedding-gowns is kept ready. 
Slim young things are wearing their grand- 
mothers’ bridal dresses, often without a stitch 
of alteration, wasp waists and all, for the 
pendulum has swung round and Edwardian 
styles are fashionable again. 

The great designers are showing white 
wedding dresses in their collections, made 
from stores of precious silks hoarded through 
the bad times, or from the lustrous satin-backed 
marocains woven to-day on the war-time looms 
—snow-white, chalk-white, ivory-white, off- 
white, or with the creamy bloom of a magnolia 
blossom. Some dresses mould the waist and 
fall in classic folds to the ankle. These are 
trainless—crépes, jerseys, marocains, romaines 
—and are worn with a top-knot of white 
camellias or carnations and a fall of white tulle 


1D, 


to che shoulders. Tops are folded and cut 
to a V, or high and round and outlined 
with pearls, glittering stvass, or tiny white 
blossoms. Skirts of others are cut to a 
fish-tail and worn with a borrowed veil of 
fabulous real lace, or a tulle veil bordered 
with fragile lace and appliquéd with lace 
medallions. Stiffer satins, white and silver 
moirés, golden and white brocades, or creamy 
ridged velvets, are cut with low square or 
heart-shaped décolletages, tight, pointed bodices 
and great spreading skirts, gathered in the 
manner of a Velasquez portrait, or flared to a 
wide hemline. Some brides go the whole hog 
and have a spreading fan-shaped train with 
their gleaming frocks in the real story-book 
tradition. Others envelop themselves in snow- 
white tulle or creamy old lace and dispense 
with the train. Newest of all are the skirts 
that have a suspicion of a peg-top silhouette. 
Head-dresses vary as much as hair styles 
—coronets of massed flowers, wreaths of 


WED DIN 


(Left) 


Ivory stipple satin, a loy 


square decolletage, a spreading skir 


and_ train 


in the true romanti 


tradition. Norman Hartnell. Brusse 
lace veil from the White House 


(Below) Snow white spray bouqu 


of freesias, camellias, 
roses and lapageria. 





PHOTOGRAPH MILLARD ! 


camellias, carnations or white roses, Ss} 
waxen orange blossom, haloes of tiny b! 
chaplets of arum lilies, Juliet caps ‘ 
bordered with orange blossom, or sm 
with white flowers, all are worn, Bouqi 
head-dresses usually discard every ve 
green so that the white or colour of thé 
is high-lighted. Recent brides have 
spray bouquets that can be held like 
in the crook of the arm or tight 
Victorian bouquets in holders—abou 
Snowdrops lend themselves to the pos: 
so do rosebuds in mixed colours, 

and geraniums. Arums are the classic fl: 
the sheaf; lilies of the valley for th 
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guests, who mostly have to wear their old 
clothes furbished up by new hats and furs, 
All kinds of flowers are mixed. Orchids 





















(Left) BAUBLE BRACELETS 
for bridesmaids’ presents— 


; ; are still favourites, but the si 1 ¢ 
gold chains hung with Edward- = gowers more than hold oun oe “ik 
ian and Victorian trinkets or mee 
made fram talled watch, ,,Snands have looked very elective at Y 

Al cs s . white 

chains. Digby Morton and golden bride in a sheath of golden | / 

brocade wore a gold braid snood and a 

carried white violets in an antique golden “ 

Se ee The bridesmaids wore \ 

white chenille snoods with a white vi» : 

(Below) BRIDAL HEAD- sown on the corner of vale lattice a % 
DRESSES—a spray of stephan- bouffant frock in crisp lisse was stenc led 
otis and orange blossom, a at the hem with delicate silvery festcons 

chaplet of arum lilies and a and the February bride carried snowd ops ‘ 

halo of orange blossom. in a silver lace holder and wore sg lver \ 
Marshall and Snelgrove slippers and a halo of silver leaves and 


snowdrops. White carna’ions 
made a small toque for anc ther 
bride, who wore an ankle-le igth 
dress in chalk-white mari cain 
and carried a tight pos, of 
carnations. Hartnell male a 
white bonnet like a little zir)’s 
set well on the back o/ the 
head with a white tulle vei] 
falling over the face and gaye 
another bride a Juliet c.p of 
cream satin with an edze of 
orange blossom at the back 
only where it held a tulle veil 
that fell in foamy folds to the 
floor. Worth show wedding 
hats made in the shape of tiny 
boaters; one, a mass of white 
hyacinths with streamers of 
bright-coloured ribbon down 
the back, another in the bright- 
est of pink corded ribbon. These 
are worn forward, straight on 
the head. A bonnet set on the 


round bouquet. Camellias, tuberoses, freesias, 
roses and the rare greenhouse flowers make 
many of the more exotic bouquets, and the 
waxen bells of lapageria give a lovely shape. 


* * * 


A an early February wedding Constance 
Spry used tiny massed red flowers for 
bridesmaids’ head-dresses and posies. This made 
a cheerful splash of colour at what was an 
otherwise all-white wedding. She used gera- 
niums, scarlet anemones, japonicas, and other 
tiny red greenhouse flowers, and placed a true- 
lover’s knot in red and gold lamé ribbon on 





top of the bridesmaids’ wreaths which gave leniie , PLS eis Dia PF 
them a becoming height and breadth. Later in Sane gpg He 
the year she gets the same effect with mixed = a 

} the shape of a Dutch bonnet. (W 


rosebuds and other summer flowers. Spray 
buttonholes are very popular for wedding 


CROSSWORD No. 737 sens 


. ; at nae -_ ‘ 1. Maxims ascribed to Solomon (8) 
wo guineas wi e awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 5. * sings e een 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 737, Country Lire, Pe ‘He eal each Bens Gwice mae (8) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, WC.2,” not later than the 9. Granted immortality he ultimately became a 
2 om ap post on by ian March 16, 1944. ‘ grasshopper (8) 
YoTte.—This c titi t t i tes. : 
} ompetition does not apply to the United States. 10. Out of the conjurer’s box (6) 


11. More fragile (8) 

12. Ancient vessel with two rows of oars (6) 
14. Don’t let our cause got! {Be brave instead (10 
18. Inclinations (10) 


eRe RS ae = Re a eperengt 
sg s 23. Is this what the secret agent drinks his port 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs, 














out of? (3, 5) 
24. Charge (6) 


























Pees Jee 
there is still available in 26. Unmask the last attitude assumed? (6) 
this country a cigarette . e * a * & 27. Puss feels her way with them (8) 
which gives you a pleasure . 
tare ee Down. 

never find. In the full 17 
flavour and the rich aroma se s 2 iL. ~ peep er thus to dof 

: hat or coat (3, ¢ 
of the best Turkish leaf oe oe te coe 2. How a wag might get the better of one? Not 

a i a0 | necessarily (6) 


THU rr TE 1s 


which millions seek but 
you find not the titivation 












































of the senses but smooth 7 se 2 3. Sir Willoughby Patterne (6) i 

soothing satisfaction. And, 4. Animals’ battalion? Such a one might 6 

in Sobranie Turkish No. 6 at ee exhibit just. this violent strength (6, 

you have this leaf blended es a s 7 2 6. There is something obviously fishy alout he 

. rings (8) 

by or hand So 7. Seek him at the Cabin (5, 3) 

carte whem CLL) tes | 

you to cut down your 13. The stammerer can hardly be said tc 2mp!! 

consumption of cigarettes it (4, 6) 

while you increase the 15. Not this one (5, 3) 

pleasure of smoking. That 16. A fair maid of February (8) 

is why we are proud to 17. Reap less (anagr.) (8) 

ff Seetaads f Name 19. Is in concord (6) j 

offer you the satisfaction o (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 20. Gauzy fabric named after a tow: 1 the & 

Pyrenees (6) 
S O B R A N | E Address 21. The actor’s feigned inaudibilities (6) 
TURKISH No. 6 — % 

SOLUTION TO me 736. The Drange of this Crossword, ihe clues of which = 

made by the makers of BALKAN appeared in the issue of March 3, will be announced next week. st : is = 

SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes ACROSS.—3, Tiara; 8, Poitou; 9, Loaves; 10, Mauretania; 11, The winner of Crossword No. 9 1S = 
Rain; 12, Green tea; 14, Sucker; 16, African diamonds; 18, Exerts; | M 
20, Hibiscus; 23, Trot; 24, North winds; 26, Remote; 27, Velure; t — 
28, Spree. DOWN.—1, Mohair; 2, Star; 3, Tut tut; 4, Abana and Captain M. me G. Bate, Pt 
Pharpar; 5, All at sea; 6, Capricious; 7, Decide; 12, Grape; 13, Emigra- the 
tion; 15, Roses; 17, Absences; 19, Xerxes; 21, Behave; 22, Udders; 7, 

18, Campbell Road, Hanwell, 7 


25, Idle. 
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SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 


WTOC 
COTM TOT 





| 


Look for this label in every garment 


SKIRTS and SLACKS at 
CONTROLLED PRICES 


From good shops 
and stores everywhere 
PHILLIPS & CO., 12 Princes Street 
Hanover Square, LONDON, W.| 
(Wholesale only). Phone : MAYFAIR 4482/3 
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They have become the parents 
of today 


Twenty-five years ago these Children were our customers, 
Wise Mothers recognised in CHILPRUFE the best under- 
wear procurable, giving the utmost Protection and Dura- 
bility. These very children are the parents of today, still 
wisely seeking the best for their children, and so the tradition 
of CHILPRUFE is carried on through troublesome, as well 
as peacetul times. 


This tradition has also been extended to the Utility Under- 
wear which we are now making. 


CHILPRUFE 


Z baled yor Regd 
INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED, LEICESTER 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
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By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI 






Makers of 


FINE SOAPS 
for Fifty Years 
SA name that 


Ms famed 


through the 





MMMM 
VMI 


years Le hovers 
Mf fine soups 
% 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD. 
LONDON, W.5 
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TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 





ie Uyreatest Mame 
* in Collm 


——— ‘ a 
SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
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V 
gn the 1860’s safety measures for the 
CY benefit of factory workers tending 
moving machinery were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

It is all the more praiseworthy, therefore, 
to find that Courtaulds took an active 
interest in protecting their employees 
from possible injury. Instructions and 
warnings were exhibited advising workers 
how to dress suitably to ensure safety. 
The illustration makes clear the need for 
simple attire during working hours. Thus, 


















































FORESTALLING THE FACTORY ACTS 


| again as pioneers, Courtaulds initiated 


COURTAULDS-the greatest name in RAYON 


a policy of consideration for their workers 
which has endured to this day. 

Owing to war conditions there is but 
a small quantity of lovely rayon 
fabrics now available. With the return 
of peace, they will again be 
obtainable more beautiful and versatile 
than before. Courtaulds will also be 
ready with new products to add to 
the amenities of life in 
the post-war era. 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 


HATFIELD HERTS 
TELEPHONE HATFIELD 2333 TELEGRAMS TRACTORS HATFIELD 





